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Eerie Mystery? Here is 


THE GREY ROOM By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


The most cheerful room at Chadlands was rumored to be “haunted.” The 
new son-in-law, laughing at orders, determined to lay the ghost. He was 
found dead in the morning. His devout father probes for a supernatural 
cause, a famous detective for a natural one; both with the same fatal result. 
The solution is unique. Went to its second edition before publication. 


“It is, speaking cautiously and without regard for the niceties, a corker. It ic 
an illustration of what a practised and talented writer can do, Altogether the 
best story of the kind I have read in a year—or two.”—Edmund Lester Peason 
in Weekly Review. $2.00 
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Piquant Surprise? Read 


A CASE IN CAMERA By OLIVER ONIONS 


A parachute falls on the roof of Philip Esdaile’s Chelsea studio, crashing 
into a breakfast party and an imminent honeymoon and Esdaile’s peace of 
mind, and smashing up things in general. For one of the young men is 
dead and the other is trying to reach a revolver that he has dropped, and 
the resulting conspiracy to suppress the evidence is only one of the exciting 
developments. Went to its second edition before pub!ication. $2.00 











Rich Humor? Try 


AS IT WAS IN THE BEGINNING By ARTHUR TRAIN 


A merry tale of a hustling young American who, setting out to conquer lei- 
surely old England, incautiously booked return passage on the same steamer; 
and of how he did not take it. By the author of the “Tutt and Mr. Tutt” 








stories. | $1.75 
Valiant Adventure? It's in 
TIMBER WOLVES By BERNARD CRONIN 
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In which young Jack Heritage goes on a legal errand into the big lumber 
lands of Tasmania, finds himself swept into a stormy current of intrigue and 
exploitation, and valiantly joins forces with the settlers—and Peggy Adaire 
—against the timber ring. $2.00 





Friendly Intimacy? Meet 

FOLKS By VICTOR MURDOCK 
In which the people who live in Wichita, Kansas, and elsewhere in the world 
are revealed in all their kindly neighborliness—from Theodore Roosevelt 


and Major McKinley, “the most gentle of all the men I have evér known,” | 
to the humble builders of a mid-continent boom town. $2.00 | 
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Now in its 7th edition 


“To call it the book of the season is feeble— it is the most ambitious, and, in view of its ambition, the most 
successful book of a great many seasons.”— Chicago Post. 

“A literary event of world wide importance.’”’"— Boston Transcript. 

“To read this book is a liberal education.”— The Nation. | 
“There are no words strong enough to use in urging every intelligent and ambitious man to buy and read | 
these books at any sacrifice whatsoever.”’— Baltimore Evening Sun. : 
IN TWO VOLUMES. THE SET, $10.50 ORDER NOW. | 
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HERE is one aspect of the recent renewal of 

war in Europe between Germany and the Al- 
lies to which the newspapers in this country have not 
directed sufficient attention. The action of France 
and Great Britain in submitting an ultimatum 
which they knew the Germans could not accept and 
in rushing the penalties for refusing immediately 
into effect looked, even to those who were inclined 
to approve of the British and French demands, un- 
necessarily and unwisely precipitate. So it un- 
doubtedly was. Yet there was a purpose in this 
precipitation. Lloyd George and Briand probably 
forced the crisis on Germany, not as a suitable and 
probably successful method of collecting the largest 
possible indemnity from their enemy, but for the 
sake of the effect on America of a renewal of 
hostilities. They calculated that a new birth of 
war would render the Harding administration and 
American public opinion less favorable to the 
negotiation of a separate peace with Germany. If 


so, they calculated shrewdly. Apparently the Re- 
publican leaders have decided to modify or abandon 
the Knox resolution insofar as it sought to reach 
any arrangement with Germany about which Lon- 
don and Paris are not fully consulted. 


CONSULTATIONS have apparently already be- 
gun. They are officially announced in Paris and 
practically acknowledged in Washington. Their ob- 
ject, so the French Foreign Office asserts, is to dis- 
cover whether the Allies cannot modify the Cov- 
enant of the League so as to remove American ob- 
jections to it. This disclosure of the object of the 
negotiations is not, we fear, entirely candid. The 
French never have been interested in the League 
of Nations. They have regarded it as a Utopian 
idea which interfered with French military suprem- 
acy on the Continent of Europe. But they are in- 
tensely interested in the Treaty of Versailles, which 
was written to perpetuate existing French suprem- 
acy, and they are no less interested in the proposed 
English-French-American Alliance, the tendency of 
which was to make the two great maritime Powers 
the guatfantor of the French continental policy. The 
real object of the consultation from the French 
point of view is, we feel certain, not the negotiation 
of a League of Peace to which America will adhere, 
but that of securing the signature of the American 
government to the Treaty and American assistance 
in its future execution by force. 


A DISPATCH from Washington to the New 
York World, dated March 11th, tends to confirm 
the foregoing interpretation of French policy. ‘The 
best information available,” says this dispatch, “‘is 
that President Harding, Secretary Hughes and 
Senator Lodge are agreed that America’s abnormal 
relations with Germany must cease. There appears 
to be a.preference that through an understanding 
with the Allied Powers this country may become a 
signatory to the Treaty of Versailles, although with 
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the covenant of the League of Nations deleted and 
the entire Treaty so renovated as not to implicate 
the United States in any manner with the League.” 
The World correspondent then adds without crack- 
ing a smile that “every sign points to a desire on 
the part of France to accommodate the United 
States in this respect.” 


THIS desire on the part of France “to accom- 
modate the United States” by releasing them from 
all obligations with respect to the League of Na- 
tions in return for a signature and guarantee of the 
provisions of the Treaty of Versailles is, consider- 
ing the history of the Paris negotiations of 1919, a 
piece of Homeric humor. Remember what the se- 
quence of events would be. In Paris Lloyd George 
and Clemenceau “bamboozle’’ Woodrow Wilson 
into agreeing to a Treaty which violates most of 
the Wilson Fourteen Points by yielding to his in- 
sistence upon an Association of Nations. The Re- 
publicans repudiate the Treaty, ostensibly because 
they will not commit this country to the obligations 
of the Covenant. The Republicans come into 
power. The French then magnanimously offer to 
forget all about the League of Nations, provided 
the Republican administration will sign the Treaty. 


The French secure American signature to the 


Treaty and American help in enforcing its penal- 
ties, while the American government surrenders 
the quid pro quo which its predecessor originally 
accepted in return for the sacrifice of American 
ideals in writing the Treaty. Is it conceivable that 
the Harding administration will carry its anti- 
Wilsonism to this extent? We cannot answer this 
question; but we call attention to two sinister 
hints. One is that according to the same dispatch 
“President Harding may request Senator Lodge 
to share the burden of the negotiation with Secre- 
tary Hughes.” The other is that the administra- 
tion will insist upon an unqualified recognition of 
America’s rights in relation to mandated territories 
and the like. Is this an indirect way of intimating 
that the Republican administration will sign the 
Treaty in return for an assurance of a more sub- 
stantial American share in its spoils? 


THE New York Tribune’s Washington corre- 
spondent, Mr. Carter Field, tells us that within a 
few weeks the entire fleet will be ordered to con- 
centrate in the Pacific. Elementary naval strategy 
demands that if the fleet is to be effective, it is es- 
sential to concentrate it in one ocean or the other, 
no matter from which quarter an attack is expect- 
ed, rather than to divide its forces between both. 
The choice of the Pacific rather than the Atlantic 
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is also a wise one. It does not necessarily mean 
that the chances of war with Great Britain are less 
than the chances of war with Japan. Assuming war 
with Great Britain to be just as likely as war with 
Japan, it would probably come about very different. 
ly. We should drift into a war with Great Britain, 
after weeks or months of exchanges, doubts, de. 
lays, all of them opportunities for preparation. In 
the case of Japan, war might suddenly burst upon 
us. In 1904, Japan actually attacked the Russians 
before the declaration of war. War with Eng. 
land might happen inevitably, reluctantly, slowly, 
but Japan would be tempted to strike all at once or 
never strike at all, And that, rather than any ex. 
pectation that she intends to strike, is why our fleet 
should be in the Pacific. 


APPARENTLY General Leonard Wood is not 
to be Governor of the Philippines, but he is to go 
there just the same, on a military assignment, in 
order to report on “conditions,” and particularly 
on the present fitness of the natives for self-govern. 
ment. General Wood is selected because he is a 
“strong figure,” and the right kind of man to dea! 
with “seditious” tendencies in the Islands. Where 
is the line between “sedition” and a just impatience 
at postponement of the independence the Filipinos 
know we have in mind for them? Insurrection is 
one thing, aptitude and longing for self-government 
is another. A soldier is qualified to deal with the 
first; but, as to the latter, we do not see how a 
member of the national institution which depends 
most on iron discipline and least on self-government 
is fit to be a judge of it. 


TO say the least, the appointment of Mr. D. RB. 
Crissinger of Marion, Ohio, as Comptroller of the 
Currency is not a brilliant one. But as things are, 
it is not inappropriate. Could one find better rea- 
son, according to the logic of most of President 
Harding’s appointments, for the choice of a man 
who has so long blushed unseen than the fact that 
Mr. Crissinger was a boyhood friend of the Presi- 
dent, and a Democrat who now “decidedly leans’ 
toward Republicanism? Yet there are other ex- 
cellent reasons for promoting Mr. Crissinger from 
Marion big business to one of the most important 
financial posts in the government. A statement 
from the White House enumerates them. Item: 
Mr. Crissinger “is an experienced and expert 
farmer, particularly in the realm of live-stock rais- 
ing.” Item: he helped establish, in Marion, per- 
haps “‘the most perfect automatic telephone system 
in the country.” But here is the best reason why 
Mr. Crissinger, more than any one else, is entitled | 
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to be Comptroller of the Currency. He is a director 
of the Marion Steam Shovel Company, “the great- 
est industry . . . . of its kind in the world,” and 
in that quality he is a producer of the steam shovels 
that “did the lion’s share of excavating the great 
ditch of the Isthmus” in the Panama Canal. From 
steam shovels to Comptroller of the world’s largest 
collection of currency, is a new and remarkable 
version of the American tradition of “from office 
boy to President.” 


THE surpassing virtue of our Constitution, 
according to the old-fashioned authorities, was 
that it created a sphere of personal liberty 
within which the individual was immune from inter- 
ference even by the highest administrative or legis- 
lative authority of state or nation. The Constitu- 
tion looked down upon human affairs from so exalt- 
ed a height that the rights of the meanest individual 
and the rights of a mighty government appeared of 
practically equal magnitude, equally entitled to con- 
sideration when conflict arose between them. But 
no such serene doctrine could be expected to main- 
tain its hold in these yeasty days. That apostle 
of radicalism, Justice Clarke, has now apparently 
laid down the principle that the Constitution exists 
for the exclusive defence of the government; let 
the individual beware. ‘‘The Constitution,” he 
says, ‘“ was adopted to preserve our government, 
not to serve as a protecting screen for those who, 
while claiming its privileges, seek to destroy it.” 
That may be new law; but analogous devices for 
the summary resolving of a tangle of conflicting 
interests are very old. No doubt they were freely 
employed by even the most respectable of the 
Greek Sophists. But the only ancient instance 
that occurs to us, we regret to say, is the argument 
by which the pimp Labrax in the Rudens of Plautus 
sought to prove that an oath he had taken to pay 
a certain sum of money was not binding. Jus 
jurandum rei servandae, non perdendae conditum 
est—“The oath was instituted to protect one’s in- 
terest, not to destroy it.” 


UNTIL very recently, there were a good many 
thousand men, in the mills of the United States 
Steel Corporation, who worked seven days in the 
week; and a good many thousand more who 
worked twenty-four hours at a stretch every two 
weeks because there had been found no more sen- 
sible way of changing them from the day to the 
night shift. And now at last Judge Gary has an- 
nounced that the seven day week and the long 
turn have been eliminated by the Steel Corporation 
and all its companies. We hear various expressions 
of pleasure about us. The New York World says 
that “the statement will meet general approval”; 
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and multitudes of people feel no more strongly 
than this. For our part, we salute this “reform” 
with as much joy as we should, in this year 1921, 
hear news that Negroes could no longer be sold 
as if they were furniture, or that Harvey has dis- 
covered the circulation of the blood. Even were 
one prepared to hail this change as one of the vic- 
tories of progress, and not as arrears of decency 
paid shamefully late, the satisfaction would be 
mixed. For the 12-hour day has not yet been 


abolished. 


SUMMARY hangings are now taking place in 
Ireland. A group of men recently made prisoner 
were executed in Dublin March 14th, a few days 
after three Sinn Fein citizens in Limerick were 
victims of what is supposed to be the Black and 
Tans’ murder gang. The Dublin executions are 
regarded as part of the process of law and order 
by the military authorities, but the Sinn Fein lead- 
ers point out that these executions cut right across 
Lloyd George’s theory that a state of war exists 
in Ireland. If it is excusable to kill women and 
children because a state of war exists, is it excusable 
to kill captured belligerents? In regard to these 
hangings, George Russell said in advance of them, 
“If these penalties are allowed to be inflicted, if the 
evidence of dozens of witnesses is to be set aside, 
the soul of Ireland will grow as far apart from the 
possibility of friendship with Britain as the earth is 
from the Pole Star.” The assassinations in Limer- 
ick have in no way been commented upon by the 
authorities, so far as our newspaper reports show. 
The young mayor, George Clancy, had been a pro- 
fessor of languages in the National University. 
Like the ex-Mayor, Michael O'Callaghan, he was 
a prominent Republican. Meanwhile, ‘‘peace” talk 
is being promoted by men like Sir Edward Carson, 
Shane Leslie and “General Cockerill, chief of the 
British Intelligence Department during the Boer 
War.” The fact that twenty-five Sinn Fein mem- 
bers are in prison is said to hamper these negotia- 
tions. 


BETWEEN March 17th and March 27th, the 
American Committee for Relief in Ireland will 
carry on a campaign to raise $10,240,000. Dis- 
order in Ireland has thrown large numbers of men 
and women out of work, and in many places peo- 
ple live on charity alone. In Dublin, during the 
last year, 5,800 children were dependent on school 
rations. Families of from five to nine have been 
found living on a pound a week. There is much 
misery more directly due to civil war. The Cork 
fire threw 3,000 men out of work. More than 
1,000 Irish homes have been burned in the last 
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year. Forty creameries have been destroyed. Re- 
lief will be administered on a non-sectarian, non- 
political basis, and the directors of the campaign 
have been told by certain British military authori- 
ties that constructive relief from America would 
be highly beneficial. 


America and the War After 
the War 


HE majority of American citizens, when they 
learned of the advance of the French and 
British troops into Germany, probably agreed in 
one important respect in their attitude towards the 
new war. They rejoiced that American soldiers 
were not engaged in the invasion. Although they 
may have differed radically in their judgment as 
to the merits of the controversy, they were united 
in being thankful that American good repute was 
not compromised by any share in the motives and 
any responsibility for the consequences of the 
French and British tour de force. In effect they 
congratulated themselves on their refusal to sign 
the Treaty of Versailles and on the recovery of 
that independence in foreign policy, which they had 
partly abandoned when they became one of the Al- 
lied and Associated Powers. The invasion of Ger- 
many will confirm their conclusion that the Treaty 
of Peace has brought with it no appeasement and 
that the European national feuds and animosities, 
the consequences of which persuaded so many of 
their ancestors to come to the New World, are 
more than ever in danger of becoming incorrigible. 
This prevalent American verdict upon the re- 
newal of the Great War is, we believe, essentially 
sound. European statesmen wrote the Treaty of 
Versailles to perpetuate the political and economic 
domination in Europe of the victors. Justice, fair 
dealing and consent form no part of the sanctions 
of the Treaty. It establishes as the chief instru- 
ment of international order in Europe a contract 
which victors and vanquished are bound to execute, 
which cannot be executed without force, but which 
cannot be executed by force without involving 
economic disorganization and social dissolution. 
That is its essential vice: and it is a vice which even 
those European statesmen who understand its 
dangers act as if they were impotent to remedy. 
Take the case of Lloyd George. British interests, 
as he saw clearly, demanded reconciliation with 
Germany, but the French attitude made reconcilia- 
tion impossible. He was faced with the alternatives 
of either breaking with France or of joining France 
in the coercion of Germany. He elected the second 
alternative as the less of the two evils, and if this 
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country had signed the Treaty the American gov. 
ernment would have followed his example. For 
the first alternative,—that of breaking with France 
in the interest of reconciliation with Germany— 
would imply ultimately the revision of the Treaty. 
And a nation which signs the Treaty voluntarily 
will undertake unwillingly and only as a last resort 
the dangerous and incalculable job of revision. 

Yet thankful as we may be that the American 
government is not committed in advance to any 
one side in the renewa) of the Great War, it would 
be a grave mistake for the American nation in 
the present emergency to try again Mr. Wilson's 
first policy of irresponsible neutrality. It is just 
as urgent and important for America to intervene 
in the new war as it was for her to intervene in the 
old war, and in the end intervention of some kind 
will be no less inevitable. Her re-acquired inde- 
pendence is salutary, not because it emancipates 
her for further intervention in Europe but because 
it enables her to intervene, if she must and should, 
as a mediator rather than as a belligerent. Europe 
is at this moment suffering and dying for the lack 
of an independent, disinterested and powerful third 
party. Lloyd George tried to mediate between 
France and Germany, but his fear of the conse- 
quences of breaking with France disqualified him 
for the job of honest broker. Great Britain has 
finally abandoned her historic réle as the balance- 
wheel of continental politics. If there is to be any 
health in Europe, America must take her place. 
America has broken away from the war alliance 
but without having given hostages to Germany. 
While she is entangled in the European tragedy, 
she is no longer entangled only on one side. She 
still has the chance of redeeming the victory which 
her economic and military power rendered possible 
by associating with it an honest and intelligent at- 
tempt to secure a permanent peace. 

America’s situation today with respect to the 
new European war is analogous to her situation to- 
wards the Great War in the winter of 1916-17. 
At that time the German government decided to 
risk engaging America on the side of its enemies 
by unleashing the submarine, because America’s 
economic power, placed as it was by international 
law at the disposal of the Allies, appeared to be 
resulting inexorably in Allied victory. She could 
not be allowed to stay out. Her power, whether 
as a belligerent or as a neutral, was bound to form 
a decisive element in the contest. So it is today. 
America, no matter how high a value she places on 
her regained independence, cannot stay out of the 
new war. Even more clearly than in 1917 her 
policy will either prolong the war or bring it to 
an end and will result in the victory either of one 
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party or the other. By writing a separate peace 
with Germany she would so far encourage the Ger- 
mans in their resistance that the attempt at coercion 
might well fail. By signing the Treaty at Verszail- 
les and so endorsing the French and British attempt 
to execute it, she would leave the Germans no alter- 
native but anarchy or violence and would seal the 
doom of central Europe. By remaining neutral 
and by insisting on the payment of the debts from 
her former Allies she would irritate all the econ- 
omic and political sores of Europe and render im- 
possible their cure except by a surgical operation. 

In 1917, when America did finally intervene; she 
intervened on one side, but in the interest neverthe- 
less of ultimate international conciliation. Her 
responsibility on the premises is the same in 1921 
and her opportunity to redeem it is clearer and 
better. Intervention as a mediator in 1921 has a 
good chance of accomplishing for permanent paci- 
fication all she sought to accomplish by intervention 
as a belligerent in 1917. She cannot intervene in 
the new war merely on the side of Germany even 
though she believed that the Germans are suffer- 
ing from unjustiftable oppression. The living mem- 
ories and loyalties of the old war forbid such a 
course. Neither should she intervene merely as 
an Allied and Associate Power, for in that event 
she would entangle herself once again in the feuds 
and animosities which she is congratulating herself 
on having escaped. But she can go in as a friend- 
ly, disinterested and powerful third party. The 
European indebtedness to her and the comparative 
abundance of her economic resources have given 
her as much power to effect a settlement as her 
untouched supplies of goods and men did in 1917. 
She can use her existing control of credit either to 
intensify and perpetuate European feuds and ani- 
mosities or to create a new economic co-partnership 
of the industrial nations of Europe which will tend 
to assuage their apparently irreconcilable conflicts. 

The new war is provoked by the difficulties of 
apportioning the costs of the old war. The victors 
are staggering under a colossal burden of debt, 
which they naturally wish to shift as far as possible 
to the shoulders of the vanquished. But the van- 
quished declare themselves quite unable to pay as 
the victors demand, and we have never seen any 
calculation by a reputable economist which did not 
tend to vindicate them in their refusal. Neither 
have we ever read any formulation for Christian 
morality which did not justify them in declining to 
promise to pay a sum of money which they believed 
themselves incapable of paying. 

The German refusal is substantially a confession 
of bankruptcy—a protest against the attempt to 
collect the debt by imprisoning the debtor and forc- 
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ing his labor. The penalties for default which the 
British and French are exacting will, as they well 
know, never result in the collection of the debt, but 
their state of mind is such that, if they cannot col- 
lect, they can compensate themselves by humiliat- 
ing, punishing and ruining their enemy. The new 
war, like all war, uses destruction as a weapon. If 
it is prolonged, the ruin of Germany and of central 
Europe becomes only a question of time. France 
and Great Britain, like Germany from 1914 to 
1917, will be carried on by the logic and the mo- 
mentum of their policy to drastic extremities of 
force. The failure of the first penalties to produce 
substantial returns will result in a demand not for 
their relaxation but for their indefinite extension. 
The ultimate result may well be sheer terrorism. 
One observer, described by Mr. Mark Sullivan in 
the New York Evening Post as being competent to 
interpret for Americans what is going on in Europe, 
predicts the penetration of Germany by the French 
on the west and the Poles on the east with the ob- 
ject of breaking her up politically, carrying away 
all her movable property and destroying for gen- 
erations the mechanism of her economic life. 

The gloom of this sketch is exaggerated, but it 
is not wholly fantastic and irrelevant. There are 
in general only two ways of dealing with the exist- 
ing political and economic deadlock in Europe. 
One is by moving in the direction of conciliation 
and reconstruction along the road of compromise, 
adjustment and consent. The other is by waging 
an economic and political war after the war of 
armies, for the supposed benefit of the victorious 
peoples. France and Great Britain have on the 
whole pursued the second policy since the Armistice. 
If they continue to pursue it, they will not only 
ruin Germany, but they will ruin themselves and 
set civilization back perhaps for centuries. There 
are powerful elements in the public opinion of both 
countries but particularly in Great Britain which 
prefer the first policy and see clearly the disastrous 
drift of the second; but they are handicapped by 
the apparent inability of their own governments to 
meet their liabilities unless Germany pays more 
than she proposes to pay. The Allies are so near 
to bankruptcy themselves that in the effort to avert 
it, they are ready, as the German ruling class was 
in 1917, to catch at any desperate and ruinous 
remedy which may prevent or delay their own de- 
fault. 

The American government has the power 
enormously to relieve the tension in Europe and 
to strengthen the hands of those Frenchmen and 
Englishmen who are working for reconciliation and 
restoration. It can avert bankruptcy by helping to 
scale down the liabilities, the burden of which is 
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preventing European recovery, distracting Euro- 


‘pean statesmanship and disintegrating European 


order. By offering to cancel the debt which the 
Allies owe to the United States, provided the Al- 
lies in their turn cancel their debts one to another 
and scale down the German reparations account 
to a tolerable figure, it would blunt the edges of 
the economic distress which is now lacerating 
Europe. By offering in addition to underwrite a 
reasonable amount ,of German reparation bonds, 
provided the Allies agreed to a substantial reduc- 
tion in their expenditure on armaments and to the 
economic reunion of Central Europe, it would do 
away with the worst obstacles to the quick economic 
recovery of Europe and supply the tonic of credit 
which the sick man so sorely needs. If the Amer- 
ican government proposed this solution, it would 
almost certainly bring the new war to a quick and 
inglorious end. It would start Europe on the road 
to reconciliation and appeasement and it would, to 
an extent never anticipated by Canning, mobilize 
the resources of the New World to restore the 
moral and physical balance of the Old. 

We are only too well aware of the obstacles 
which will interfere with the adoption by the Har- 
ding administration of any such policy of construc- 
tive mediation. Politicians will consider the pro- 
posal to cancel the debt suicidal, and a powerful 
element in the Republican party will violently op- 
pose the exercise of any pressure on the Allies in 
the interest of a more conciliatory policy towards 
Germany. Nevertheless we do not despair. Ameri- 
can public opinion has learned a good deal in the 
last six years. It understands the large part which 
the European war after the war plays in the econo- 
mic maladies of the United States, and under able 
and courageous leadership it would soon adjust it- 
self to the idea of going to the assistance of Europe 
as a disinterested and friendly third party. Of 
course the American people would first have to be 
convinced that the only way to collect the debt 
is to cancel it, but the Harding administration, 
backed by a consensus of expert business opinion, 
has at present sufficient authority to popularize even 
this paradoxical truth. Public opinion would ulti- 
mately accept from the President and the majority 
of Republican leaders a policy which promised to 
alleviate the devastating effect of the existing des- 
titution, suffering and hatred. 

The European policy of President Harding is 
still unannounced and unformulated. The revival 
of war in Europe has increased the desirability of 
quick and effective action, but it has rendered more 
doubtful the policy embodied in the Knox resolu- 
ion of moving towards a separate peace with Ger- 
many. Mr. Harding must find a substitute. Al- 
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though he is not committed to any definite program 
he has bound himself by certain general pledges. He 
is pledged to use American power and influence for 
the benefit of a return to normal conditions and of 
permanent pacification, and he is pledged to accom- 
plish these results without compromising the future 
independence of American foreign policy. The 
situation produced by the new war in Europe of- 
fers him a brilliant opportunity of redeeming both 
of these pledges. He can by constructive mediation 
end the war without spending a dollar on increased 
armaments, without sacrificing any negotiable 
American interest and without committing this 
country to any obnoxious responsibility in the event 
of future disturbances of the European peace. He 
would, at the same time, balance American accounts 
with Europe in reference to the old war and give 
to the peoples of both continents an infinitely better 
chance of getting back to productive labor. He 
cannot by any other policy accomplish a correspond. 
ingly beneficial result. If he remains neutral and 
asks for payment of the debt he will perpetuate the 
war after the war and contribute positively to the 
ruin rather than the recovery cf Europe. He will 
even more effectively increase the destitution, suffer- 
ing and demoralization if he merely encourages the 
Allies in their coercion of Germany. Yet unless 
his administration is to consist of deeds rather than 
of words, he must act. He can only act effectively 
and helpfully as a disinterested and clear-headed 
mediator between the Allies and Germany and not 
either as an accomplice of any one side or as a 
lofty and irresponsible outlander. 


Neutrality in the Industrial 
Conflict 


a4 OR God's sake’’—writes one of our friends, 

aroused by our handling of a certain epi- 
sode in the industrial struggle—“‘is Labor always 
right? Is Capital always in the wrong?” Writes 
another: “I seem to detect, under an apparent at- 
tempt to be fair, a persistent leaning toward the 
side of Labor.” A third writes: ‘The gravest 
defect I find with your treatment of questions of 
Labor and Capital is that you are not neutral. Are 
you aware that your influence depends upon your 
maintaining absolute neutrality?” 

Are we or are we not under an obligation to our 
readers of maintaining a position of neutrality in 
the conflict between labor and capital? Well, neu- 
trality means a number of different things to dif- 
ferent persons, and any ambiguity here has to be 
cleared up, first of all. Does it mean just common 
fairness, a readiness to admit that in every pro- 
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longed conflict, there is an idealism as well as an 
egoism on both sides; a tendency on either side to 
commit “‘atrocities,” and to charge the other side 
with a sum of atrocities vastly in excess of the real- 
ity? In that sense we ought to be “neutral,” of 
course. We ought to recognize that there are la- 
borers who are shirks as well as employers who 
are slave drivers; laborers who take their pay with- 
out giving full value for it as well as employers 
who exploit their working personnel. We ought 
to recognize that there are labor leaders who make 
trouble in order to be bought off as well as employ- 
ers who make trouble in order to boost the price of 
an accumulating surplus of products. We ought 
to recognize that there are captains of industry, as 
well as leaders of labor, who are thinking, not 
primarily in terms of their own immediate ad- 
vantage, but in terms of the better state to be real- 
ized in the future. All this we ought to recognize, 
and we do. And if we do not employ a disquisition 
in this spirit as an introduction to every industrial 
discussion, it is because we are somewhat doubtful 
of our right to bore our readers to death. 

Scrupulous fairness to both sides, then, is an obli- 
gation we recognize, and endeavor, to the best of 
our ability, to live up to. No doubt we often fall 
short of this ideal. Being human, we are subject 
to error, and when we are convicted of it we can 
only bow our heads and say Peccavimus. But none 
of this touches the point of neutrality, as we con- 
ceive the term. You can try to be fair without tak- 
ing sides. You can try to be fair while taking sides 
quite definitely. The former we conceive to be true 
neutrality. And we think it a curious logic which 
afirms that such neutrality, while reprehensible and 
immoral in the case of an international conflict, be- 
comes necessarily moral and approvable in the case 
of a domestic conflict. There must be a place for 
neutrality in the scheme of human relations, else 
how could the idea have won for itself such uni- 
versal esteem? Let us see whether it is possible 
to define that place. We shall then be clearer as to 
the circumstances in which the obligation of neu- 
trality does not apply. 

Where an issue has no important bearing upon 
interests more general than those of the contest- 
ants, one can morally be an “outsider’’ and ought 
to be neutral. One can be neutral in respect to a 
chess tournament, or a Wisconsin-Minnesota foot 
ball game. Where the conflict, though perhaps of 
general importance, plays itself out within rules 
accepted by both parties, neutrality is again moral- 
ly obligatory. If, for example, a general wage 
scale has been agreed upon between workers and 
employers, and a dispute has arisen as to the pre- 
cise application of the terms, neutrality and un- 
biased judgment are morally obligatory upon every 
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outsider who concerns himself with the dispute. So 
in international affairs, if our country has entered 
into a treaty governing certain relations, there is 
no moral standing for the partisanship that would 
warp the interpretation to our national advantage. 
But prior to all such agreements there is an episode 
of struggle. National and industrial groups meet 
to adjust sharply conflicting interests. Now, in 
respect to this struggle prior to the fixing of princi- 
ples and agreements, are we morally bound to be 
neutral? Is it morally possible to be neutral, if 
anything bearing upon the general welfare is at 
stake? We do not believe it is. All that can be 
expected of us is that we should be candid and set 
forth frankly the nature of our partisanship. 

We are aware that many will carp at the analogy 
we have drawn between international conflict and 
industrial. They will say that we are applying the 
ethics of war to a domestic condition which can be 
resolved only by peaceful methods. But interna- 
tional conflict is not the same thing as war. The 
United States is today involved in conflict over 
mandates, over the oriental immigration question, 
over American rights in Mexico, not to mention a 
great number of minor issues. The nation will al- 
ways be engaged in one conflict or another, so long 
as nationalism persists. But it will not settle those 
conflicts by war unless on the one side or the other 
statesmanship breaks down altogether. Labor and 
capital, as we see it, will always have conflicting 
interests, as well as cooperative interests, so long 
as the present industrial system lasts. There will 
always be opposing views as to the distribution of 
the product of industry, as to the tenure of employ- 
ment, as to industrial control. There are, to be 
sure, optimists who think that a universal principle 
of justice can be found, which, neutrally applied, 
will resolve all conflict. As to the theoretical pos- 
sibility of such a principle, we are content to be non- 
committal. We should be wholly sceptical of any 
practical formulation that might be proposed. We 
do not foresee any circumstances in which the em- 
ploying class will transfer to the workers a signifi- 
cant control of industry unless they are compelled 
to do it. We do not foresee any circumstances in 
which workers will abandon the effort to throw off 
autocratic employer rule of industry, unless they are 
beaten in the effort. We have no belief whatever 
that the conflict will be ended by magnanimous 
yielding on either side, nor indeed that either side 
would make good use of power granted as a free 
gift. The future, as we see it, is one of recurrent 
labor attack and capital resistance, for the simple 
reason that capital now holds the intrenchments. 
And according to our conception, the moral duty 
of the outsider is not to observe a sterile and in- 
human neutrality, but to do his best to keep the 
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conflict from degenerating into one of atrocities 
and reprisals, of force applied without defined ob- 
jectives, of war where diplomacy would answer bet- 
ter. Now, in this general conflict our sympathies 
are on the side of labor. We believe that the ex- 
isting adjustment between labor and capital is es- 
sentially as unstable as it is morally untenable. 
The prevailing industrial relation took shape in 
generations only recently removed from serfdom; 
it presupposes a helpless, ignorant, semi-servile 
working class. Modern democratic society, how- 
ever, does not produce such a working class, but 
one with education, intelligence, alertness to life, 
widely disseminated. Through the continuous im- 
portation of workers from backward regions it has 
been possible for our captains of industry to retain 
the position of industrial overlordship, but immi- 
gration must sooner or later prove a vanishing as- 
set. What then? Will a democratically trained 
working class stand by mutely resigned while a 
handful of property owners shut down an industry, 
quite without regard to the multitude of working 
class families thereby deprived of their livelihood? 
Will they listen with patience to glowing accounts 
of millions that may be “saved” to the railroads 
through cutting wages—and transferred to the 
pockets of stockholders? Will they endure the 
recurrent abuses of the hiring and firing system? 
In our opinion, they will not, and should not. 
They will demand institutional recognition of the 
fact that labor’s stake in industry is greater than 
that of any other group in society, and that society's 
stake in labor is greater than its stake in any other 
class. Of the men now living, far the greater pro- 
portion must live by their daily labor; of the de- 
scendants of the people now living, of whatever 
class, far the greater part will, within a century, 
find themselves in the ranks of labor, to live as free 
men or as serfs according as labor wins or loses. 
Does any one charge us with neutrality, on such 
an issue? We should bitterly resent the charge. 
In the general struggle between labor and capi- 
tal we stand on the side of labor. We want labor 
to win. But that does not mean that we hold that 
labor is always right, in every particular contest. 
Labor will fight its futile and costly Gallipoli cam- 
paigns, its badly generalled battles of the Somme. 
We hold ourselves free to criticize its strategy, 
though all such criticism will be denounced as trea- 
son. Labor will commit atrocities, which we shall 
bitterly condemn and regret, wishing the side to 
which we are committed, to fight a cleaner fight 
than the enemy. Labor—or some fraction of labor 
—will advance immoderate and injurious war aims. 
We shall criticize them but not in the unmeasured 
terms of those who forget that preposterous war 
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aims are also floated from the other side. Because 
we believe labor is destined to come into control of 
industry and the state, we wish to see it advance 
step by step, regardful of the interests of the whole 
community. We wish it to avoid mistakes and the 
pride that goeth before a fall. We know that labor 
will not always do this. Nevertheless, we are rea- 
dy to stake our hopes of a better and happier world 
on the fundamental good sense and humanity of 
labor. 


A New Railway Policy 


HE report that Hoover may be commissioned 

by President Harding to formulate a railroad 
policy suggests a hope that the new administration 
will put its influence behind a more satisfactory 
plan of reorganization than the unfortunate legis- 
lation of 1920. The failure of the Esch-Cummins 
law is so patent and so complete that its defenders 
are lapsing into silence. It has failed because its 
authors never attempted to meet squarely the real 
difficulties of the problem. It was a hodge-podge 
compromise of many plans, which the compromi- 
sers were able to fit together only by eliminating 
everything that smacked of the courageous facing 
of facts. It was the fitting product of a mediocre, 
spineless and leaderless Congress. 

If it is to avoid a similar failure, the new ad- 
ministration will need to approach the. problem 
from a different point of view. The first task must 
be a frank appraisal of the conflicting interests at 
stake, and it must include other interests in addi- 
tion to those which are vocal in Washington. The 
Esch-Cummins bill was a compromise between the 
regulating commissions, representing public official- 
dom the railway executives, representing private 
officialdom and the bankers. They were all in- 
terested primarily in the maintenance of the tradi- 
‘tional American system of private ownership with 
public regulation. It was natural that public off- 
cials should oppose any plan which would deprive 
them of employment, power and prestige. It was 
natural that railway executives should be hostile to 
any scheme of reorganization which would impair 
their present sovereignty and bring them under na- 
tional control. It was still more natural that bank- 
ers should fight with vehemence any reorganization 
which would deprive them of their present function 
as the directors and middlemen of railway finance. 

' The authors of a successful railway policy must 
recognize that these vocal interests fail to represent 
other interests which are equally important. The 
owner of railway securities presents an illuminating 
example. As a type he is a small investor, ignorant 
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of railroad matters, voiceless so far as Congress is 
concerned. Yet so long as private financing remains, 
he is an essential factor in our railroad system. 
Nominally, insofar as his securities have the voting 
privilege, he controls the operation of the railroads 
of the United States. Actually, he cares nothing 
about control. His real interest lies in obtaining 
a certain and adequate dividend. As a class he 
would gladly surrender to the government the nom- 
inal control which his securities give him, if he 
could receive in its place the government’s promise 
of a certain, even if it is a moderate, return on his 
investment. 

What did the bankers and railway executives 
do who purported to represent him at the hearings 
in Congress? They fought bitterly to retain for 
the stockholders the illusory and nominal control 
of railroad operations which in fact has always 
been exercised by the bankers and executives them- 
selves, and they rejected all those plans of reorgani- 
zation under which security owners would have re- 
ceived a certain return. How has the stockholder 
fared under the Esch-Cummins law? The recent 
collapse of railroad securities tells the tale. After 
the six months of government guarantee, the brunt 
of the financial collapse of the railways has fallen 
on him. The average holder of railway securities 
would be better off today if the federal govern- 
ment had retained control of the railroads, or had 
taken title by purchase or eminent domain, even if 
it had adopted as unfavorable a principle of valua- 
tion as was proposed in the Plumb plan. 

The average small shipper or consignee of rail- 
way freight is in an analogous position. His in- 
terest lies in a railway system which is financially 
and physically sound and which is operated from 
the point of view of national efficiency. He is best 
accommodated by a simple, intelligible and uniform 
rate structure. A few large shippers, and a few 
large shipping centres, are interested in maintain- 
ing competition between separate railroad corpora- 
tions, for by playing off the railroads against each 
other, they are able to get special favors in the way 
of rates, facilities and service which other parts of 
the community cannot get. The railroad commis- 
sioners, state and national, are wedded to the prin- 
ciple of competition, for the most important and 
fascinating part of their work has been to arbitrate 
the competitive destinies of railways and commun- 
ities. But the average small shipper or consignee 
will find his interests best protected by a railway 
system in which routes, rates and methods of ship- 
ment depend on consideration of cost and operat- 
ing efficiency, and not on the vicissitudes of compe- 
tition among a multitude of rival railway corpora- 
tions. 
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Finally, there is another group more vocal than 
that of the crowd of small investors and smaller 
shippers, whose interests were insufficiently recog- 
nized by the Esch-Cummins law. We refer, of 
course, to the railway employees. The theory of 
the law is that the requirements of the railway man- 
agement and the railway workers, insofar as they 
conflicted, should be settled if possible by conference 
and if necessary by public arbitration. These re- 
quirements have proved to be sharply conflicting. 

The railroad system, as now organized and 
operated, appears unable to earn enough money 
both to guarantee to its employees their existing 
standard of living and to return an adequate rate 
of interest on the capital. The Esch-Cummins law 
does not set up any principles of fundamental rail- 
way policy which are capable of adjusting this con- 
flict, and it is degenerating into a bitter contest be- 
tween two militant, irreconcilable and _ suspicious 
economic group interests. If this contest is allowed 
to run its course, the railway management, which is 
at present the economically stronger group, will 
probably prevail in the end; but it will purchase 
its success at the expense of an amount of em- 
bittered resistance on the part of the railroad em- 
ployees which will be fatal to the subsequent efficient 
operation of the railroads of the country. 

Such are the chief factors which a successful rail- 
way policy must take into account. At important 
points these three interests, of investors, shippers 
and employees, sharply collide, and a workable ad- 
justment and reconciliation will be a task calling 
for the highest statesmanship. But neither invest- 
or, shipper nor employee is interested in continuing 
the discredited and unworkable policy of the Esch- 
Cummins law. It is a law moulded by the ideas 
and framed for the benefit of bankers, executives 
and railway commissioners. 
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VERYONE knows that war has impover- 
ished the continent of Europe. Nearly 
everyone in England begins to suspect that 

this general ruin goes far to explain our present 
crisis of unemployment. When the war came to 
its sudden end, our industries throve, for a time, 
on deferred and accumulated orders from the home 
market, and from certain distant markets overseas. 
This limited demand was rapidly satisfied, and to- 
day one-eighth of the workers in organized trades 
are unemployed, while many more are half-employ- 
ed. We are now facing the fact that the ruin of 
Europe means the more or less permanent loss of 
a very big market. The catastrophe might be com- 
pared in its effects to some terrific upheaval of na- 
ture, which had submerged the broad plains be- 
tween Siberia and the Rhine, leaving only a few 
highlands above the waters. Millions of these 
once prosperous populations have ceased to exist 
for us, in the sense that they can no longer demand 
or consume our goods. 

With the German mark at a penny instead of a 
shilling, and the Polish mark at about a twelfth 
of a penny, there is nothing mysterious in the in- 
ability of the Continent to buy from us. Statistics 
tell us only what any economist could have pre- 
dicted. Our Board of Trade has measured the 
general decline in our exports in 1920 by scaling 
down the value of their total to the average pre- 
war prices. The result is to show a drop of twen- 
ty-nine per cent in the volume of our export trade. 
One may carry the analysis further, by taking sep- 
arately the returns for certain countries. Thus the 
shipping returns show that the net tonnage of the 
ships which cleared from our ports during 1920, 
for ports in Germany, Russia and Austria- 
Hungary — using these terms in the old ge- 
ographical sense — was less than a tenth of the 
total for 1913. 

I have had the curiosity to scale down the values 
of our exports to Germany, Russia and Austria- 
Hungary to the pre-war level. The volume of our 
exports to these countries was only fifteen per cent 
of what it was in 1913. It is, of course, the volume 
and not the value of trade which affects employ- 
ment. The same amount of labor is required to 
hew a ton of coal, or to weave a yard of cotton 
cloth, whatever its selling price may be. In these 
figures alone, one may find a cause potent enough 
to explain the present unemployment. We have 
been ruining our customers by war and blockade, 
by peace and policy. We have burned them out in 
Ireland, and shot them down in India. We have 
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invaded them in Russia and barred them from our 
markets. Now one in eight of us is out of work. 

A fatalist who set down this result among the 
inevitable consequences of war, would be adopting 
an unduly complacent reading of history. We 
are now reeling under the effects of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s “knock-out blow,” and suffering from a 
peace which to broad regions of the Continent has 
been more disastrous than the war itself. There 
was nothing “inevitable” in the blockade of Russia, 
nor yet in the economic isolation of Vienna, and 
the terms dictated to Germany were a nightmare 
of inventive lunacy. After all these remarkable 
achievements, we finally reached the Decisions of 
Paris on the German indemnity. My own difficul- 
ty is to know where I am to begin to count this 
fairy gold. An indemnity may be regarded in two 
aspects. As a foreign transaction, it can be paid 
only by a surplus of exports over imports. But 
Germany has no such surplus. Her trade figures 
for 1920 actually show that she imported, in food 
alone, more than the value of all her exports. In 
what can she economize? Already her imports 
are little more than food, raw materials, and half- 
manufactured goods. With her harvests down to 
a little over half the pre-war figure, she can lower 
her food-imports, only by starving. Her agricul- 
ture can revive only upon phosphates and nitrates 
and these also are imports. 

Again, in another aspect, an indemnity is paid 
internally, so to speak, by subsidies from the tax- 
payers, who keep the army of workers engaged 
upon the manufacture of unpaid exports, in food, 
wages and materials. But the German exchequer 
is already in sight of literal bankruptcy. Its an- 
nual deficit is over 70,000 million paper marks. 
The first year’s tribute would add to this another 
24,000 millions. An estimate in a recent official 
British report placed the whole annual income of 
the entire German population at 100,000 million 
marks. Take the indemnity with the budget def- 
cit, and it seems that Germany will have to live 
at the rate of nearly twice her income. It cannot 
be done, not even if the whole population dispens- 
ed with coffins and wore no grave-clothes. 

Let us suppose, however, that in spite of the 
resonant “German No,” and the still more imper- 
ious veto of economics, a violent effort is somehow 
made to grind out this tribute. The effects upon 
British trade and employment must be deadly. In 
the first place, since the surplus on the trade balance 
requires the most rigid economy, the Germans 
must cease to import anything whatever from us. 
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They might perhaps take some cotton yarn to be 
finished, but of fully manufactured goods they can 
take nothing at all. Our pre-war market then is 
gone, and with it the employment it gave. 

The second consequence is more threatening still. 
A stream of goods produced by workers living on 
or below the level of a bare subsistence will flood 
the markets of the world. From this competition, 
the coalition does, indeed, propose that our own 
home market shall be protected. The twelve per 
cent tax on German exports will be the first handi- 
cap. Then our “key industries” are to be absolutely 
secured against invasion. Lastly, we are promised, 
in the present session of Parliament, a bill which 
will strike ally and enemy alike, by placing on all 
goods from countries with a low exchange, an ad 
valorem duty which balances the advantage deriv- 
ed by the foreign producer from the payment of 
wages in a depreciated currency. If the forecasts of 
this bill are accurate, it means the almost total ces- 
sation of imports into England from the Continent. 

The strategy of our rulers is, confessedly, to 
divert the forced flood of German exports to dis- 
tant overseas markets. These will pay us and the 
other Allies for the indemnity goods which they 
receive, in raw materials for our own industries. 
That, of course, merely disguises the blow to our 
own manufactures. They will keep the home mar- 
ket, but they will infallibly be driven from the mar- 
kets abandoned to the Germans. We shall lose 
our export trade to South America and China— 
or whatever be the field selected as the dumping 
ground for the indemnity goods—and lose it be- 
yond recovery. During the war the whole ma- 
chinery of our war-time diplomacy worked to up- 
root German trade from these very markets, by 
liquidating their businesses and interning their mer- 
chants. Today we contemplate Hate’s Labor Lost. 
What will happen at the end of the period of two 
and forty years, when the gratis imports of raw 
materials cease, and our flabby protected industries 
have to earn them in these abandoned markets, will 
be a study for the historian of our decline. 

The further development of this nightmare 
branches broadly into one of two alternatives. 
Lunacy on this scale means disaster, but it may be 
either political or economic. It is just possible that 
the Allies may eventually draw up terms which the 
Germans will accept. Then it is the economic con- 
sequences of the tribute which confront us. It is 
hard to see how, with this burden of unpaid exports 
on its shoulders, Germany can hope to raise its 
present standard of life. Wages cannot be raised, 
if this volume of exports is to force its way out 
over all the artificial. barriers. Prices are not 
likely to fall, if taxation is increased. At present, 
on the figures in the official British report on Ger- 
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man industrial conditions, the average skilled work- 
er earns about 12,000 marks per annum. The bare 
necessities of life in Berlin cost for a family of two 
adults and two children, about 15,000 marks. The 
effects of that adverse margin are seen in the con- 
dition of the children. Half the children in Berlin 
schools are below the normal height and weight. 
More than a third of the children in Munich 
schools are without under-clothing or stockings, 
and ten per cent are without shoes in winter. The 
child mortality has risen fifty-five per cent since 
1913. These conditions—and those of the intel- 
lectual workers are, if possible, worse—will be ag- 
gravated as the effort is made to pay this swollen 
tribute. Then, while we are still struggling to retain 
some of our distant markets against German com- 
petition, the pressure to lower the English standard 
of lite to that of post-war central Europe will be ir- 
resistible. German wages are today barely one- 
forth of the English rates. As the effort to reduce 
standards goes on upon both shores of the North 
Sea, we shall enter a revolutionary atmosphere. 
The other alternative is that the mischief comes 
directly and politically. The French have insisted 
on their pound of flesh: the Germans have refused 
to sign, and Mr. Lloyd George, after talking rea- 
sonably, has ended in the usual way by falling into 
step with the lunatics. The Ruhr has been seized 
by the French. The rest of Germany faces literal 
and immediate ruin. Vienna may be shaken by 
sheer starvation out of its accustomed ironical apa- 
thy. I have never believed that either Germany or 
Austria, if they had any choice at all, would go 
over either to “red” revolution, or to “‘white’’ mili- 
tarist reaction. But a persistent attempt to im- 
pose this tribute by coercion would leave no choice. 
There will be, there is already, a struggle here 
against this suicidal folly. Many of us know very 
well that the whole future of European civilization 
is at stake. The struggle, for some years at least, 
will be in vain. British labor has, today, issued a 
strong manifesto against the indemnity. It is pow- 
erless, however, not so much because it is politically 
weak, as because it dare not strike with the streets 
full of unemployed. Will American readers for- 
give me, if I repeat what I have tried to say before 
in the New Republic, I believe that America holds 
the key. There is talk, once more, of the Allied 
and British debts. To cancel them would be, on 
your side, folly, while Europe continues to dig its 
own grave. But, they are susceptible of a construc- 
tive use. Dare not a strong man offer to cancel 
them, if we in turn will forgive our debtors, revise 
the Treaty, reduce the indemnity, and disarm? 
Debt slavery was often the parent of revolution in 
the ancient world. It may produce the like effects 
today. H. N. BRarisrorp. 
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The Price of Being Irish 


Dusutn, March 7.—Limerick is a city of tragedy 
today. Mayor George Clancy was shot dead in his 
bed early this morning and his wife wounded in a 
heroic attempt to protect him from his assailants. 
Michael O’Callaghan, ex-Mayor, died from wounds 
inflicted by unknown assassins, and a resident named 
O’Donoghue was taken from his residence and his 
lifeless body was found later in a neighboring field. 

Beyond the bare statement of the murders 
no light is thrown officially on the occurrences.— 

New York Times, March 8, 1921. 

HEN my wife and I were visiting Ireland 

last summer our hosts in Limerick were 
the O’Callaghans. At this time Michael O’Cal- 
laghan was mayor of Limerick. In Dublin we had 
met him at the home of a well-known writer, where 
we had gone to be introduced to Arno Dosch- 
Fleurot of the New York World. It was curious 
meeting Michael O’Callaghan. On seeing him I 
forgot he was “mayor of Limerick.” I recognized 
him as a cousin from his likeness to his brother 
Eugene, whom I knew in childhood, and he de- 
lighted me by claiming me as cousin. I thought 
him handsome, though he was very broad-shoul- 
dered and at the same time short in stature. On 
this occasion he wore a suit of light homespun that 
became him excellently and increased the air of 
brightness that went with his fine clear, brown eyes 
and his definitely friendly hand clasp. 

We liked the O’Callaghans instantly. Mrs. 
O’Callaghan I at first thought was an American, she 
had a style so little like the indifferent ease of 
Dublin, and in Limerick, when we knew her better, 
we twitted her for having bought at least one cloak 
in London. But in five minutes’ talk it was indis- 
putable that she was Irish. She had the flashing 
darkness of eye that goes with certain quick-spoken 
and quick-hearted natives of Southern Ireland. She 
was from Cork, we found. My wife soon admir- 
ed her as one of the first Irish wives she had met 
who had ideas and opinions on her own account, 
though both she and her husband were equally 
devoted to Gaelic culture, their Catholic religion, 
and Irish freedom. I liked Michael O'Callaghan 
partly because of these precious sympathies but 
also because of himself. There is something that 
one finds in men and women of the Irish gentry, a 
quality of heart mingled with a quality of manner, 
which he possessed to the full. It is kindliness, if 
you like, but kindliness that unites with a warm 
smile and the warm tones of a voice to bring one 
into the inner room of intimacy. Yet his was not 
that seductive gift for intimacy which means only 
that a man is socially receptive, and receives more 
than he can humanly entertain. His nature had 
that touch of dignity which comes from having been 


tested. He had had experience and trial, which 
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gave him integrity and candor. This fact, that 
he not only rang sweetly but rang true, was what 
endeared Michael O'Callaghan to us. 

We went to Limerick in August. The afternoon 
we arrived from Kerry an English journalist, Hugh 
Martin of the Daily News, was calling on the 
Mayor, and after the Mayor had carried my bag 
up the steps we all gathered into the front-room 
where Martin quizzed the Mayor as to the recent 
activities of the Imperial police. Martin was, if 
it must be known, rather trying. He is a neat, 
precise, slender man in black and white with good 
small features but the severity of a moral ac- 
countant. His profession has taught him the need 
of cautiousness, but his cautiousness implied mis- 
trust, a sort of high Liberal mistrust of the well- 
meaning but impulsive natures with which he had 
to deal. Mrs. O’Callaghan, who was serving tea, 
flashed a glance at me that showed impatience, 
but Michael O’Callaghan beautifully met Martin 
on his own ground and patiently gave him affidavits 
and sworn testimony. Martin, after all, was 
honest. The Mayor promised to take him next 
day to see with his own eyes the four houses that 
the police had burned to the ground, and to exam- 
ine the hundred houses that the police had smashed 
up because two detectives had been disarmed and 
tied to a tree. “Were the detectives maltreated?” 
“Were the three men killed by the police, all in- 
nocent Englishmen, as stated?” The whole thing 
was gone into, and Martin was to return next day. 

“They’re all the same!”” Mrs. O'Callaghan de- 
clared after he’d left. “He's a nice man and you 
can trust him, but he’s an English Liberal and he 
won't face the truth. Now, look what he’s 
written: ‘the Black and Tans are recruited from 
some of our best soldiers’ and all that sort of thing. 
How does he know that? Michael says they're 
hired bravoes, and Martin denies that and tries 
to put a good English front on it. What good are 
these Liberals? They have a lot to say about poor 
Terry MacSwiney, but they'll let him die. And 
if Michael is arrested and goes on hunger-strike, 
they'll let him die. And, Michael, you'll have to 
go on hunger-strike!”’ 

“IT know, Kit. I know Martin isn’t for us. But 
by Gad he’s willing to come here and see what 
the Black and Tans are doing. That's some- 
ee ie 

A Belgian journalist arrived, and he understood. 
He had just attended a conservative meeting in 
Limerick and Michael O’Callaghan’s perceptive 
and tolerant comments on the conservative po- 
sition found an acute listener. The Belgian was 
at once thoroughly appreciative and thorough- 
ly hopeless. He saw imperialism with cruelly can- 
did eyes. After he had bowed himself out, we sat 
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dejected. And then Michael O'Callaghan quoted 
Kipling with gusto. “You may say what you like 
about Kipling’s imperialism,” he laughed, “but 
think of the fiendish art of the fellow! Yerrah, 
man, there’s no one can sing like him, in his own 
way.” I said, “I never thought I’d hear a Sinn 
Fein mayor rave about Kipling!’ “Ah, but there's 
surely no national boundaries to literature.” And 
then I found that Conrad and Kipling and Tur- 
geniev entranced him, but he talked of Dostoevsky 
with a kind of fascinated horror and awe. 

This breadth of spirit was not tepidness. 
Michael O’Callaghan burned for his country with 
a flame. He had been one of the first believers in 
Sinn Fein, when Sinn Fein meant self-help and an 
economic policy. He had been an early participant 
in the Gaeli¢ League. But with his ardor there 
went a civilized leniency which came from much 
knowledge of his city and county and nation. He 
had pride in Ireland, but deep pride in the right 
things. The first evening I met him his eye kindled 
when he said, “Ah, there’s great heart in the peo- 
ple, great heart in them.” And seeing fully that 
Ireland had found itself he saw also with a rare 
charity those Irishmen who had not yet found Ire- 
land. One small incident showed a bit of his char- 
acter. On Sunday he wanted us to have lunch at 
Castleconnell, by the Shannon, and we started to 
motor there a little late. As we rolled along the 
straight road we saw two black grayhounds ahead 
of us lying in our path. The chauffeur saw these 
dogs lift themselves with that aristocratic lethargy 
peculiar to grayhounds, and he supposed they 
would deign to move more swiftly when we came 
near. We swept by them as one darted free of 
the car, but on looking back we were sickened 
to find that the other was down. He was curled 
up on the road in a limp circle. Then his owner 
walked out and lifted the dead dog in his arms .. . 
The chauffeur kept on, but the Mayor with an 
expression of sheer pain stopped him, nodded re- 
gretfully to us, got out and walked back. We 
watched the little conference between the owner, 
his friends and Michael O’Callaghan, while we re- 
mained guiltily in the car. And when he came 
back he looked as miserable as we did. He smiled 
to my wife, however, and said, “I told him to 
come to the Town Hall tomorrow. By that time 
the dog ‘Il have a pedigree back to Adam.” 

We stayed with the O’Callaghans only three 
nights. Curfew was at nine o'clock, and after nine 
Michael O’Callaghan would be restless, waiting 
to hear if shooting would begin across the Shan- 
non. The second night we heard a few shots at 
9.15. O’Callaghan looked at his wife with a kind 
of set pain. “Kit, they’re at it again.” “Ah, may- 
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be it’s only a few shots to frighten them,” mean- 
ing the belated town-people. There were no more 
shots until the middle of the night. I awoke at the 
sound of a muffled explosion. Next day we learned 
that the police had set off a bomb under a Sinn 
Fein Club but, luckily for the caretaker, the bomb 
was planted improperly and exploded into the 
street. 

One death warning had been sent to Michael 
O’Callaghan when the British police assassinated 
the Lord Mayor of Cork, Thomas MacCurtain. 
At that time the Sinn Fein Volunteers wanted to 
protect the Mayor and so, also, much to his amuse- 
ment, did the local District Inspector of the R. I. 
C. (the Imperial police), who was friendly. O’Cal- 
laghan knew that if the police came they would 
find the Volunteers already on guard and so, to 
prevent trouble, he had to lock up his house and go 
to a hotel. But when he re-opened his house, 
which stood back from the Shannon with a long 
strip of garden in front of it running up to a high 
garden wall, he more or less expected a raid from 
the military or the Black and Tans. As a Sinn 
Fein mayor he was a marked man, and in view of 
the methods employed by the British in Ireland 
he never knew, and his wife never knew, what 
penalty would attach to his outspokenness, his open 
letter to General Nevil Macready as to Black and 
Tan outrages, his friendship for MacSwiney and 
Arthur Griffith, his definite identification with Sinn 
Fein. 

We now know from the press report what has 
happened to him, in the same hour that his suc- 
cessor as mayor paid the same price. After curfew 
the English assassins climbed the wall and came 
knocking at the door. Mrs. O'Callaghan probably 
walked from the room where we had our long 
talks, and asked the men what they wanted. When 
they pushed her aside she knew their errand and 
she attempted, as one might know she would, by 
her own young strength to keep them from killing 
her husband. She threw herself in front of her 
husband when he came to join her, and in the strug- 
gle that followed I am afraid he was driven to 
save her by coming to meet his death. Then these 
three servants of Lloyd George and British justice 
gave Michael O'Callaghan the death that is due 
to all Irishmen who believe in Irish independence. 

It is hard to realize that such an end could come 
to so kind a man. I think of our plans to have him 
visit us in New York, our urgent insistence that he 
should come when his term as mayor expired. His 
term as mayor expired only a month ago, but not 
his term as an Irishman. It was because he was a 
true Irishman that the English Crown forces as- 
sassinated him. Francis HaAcKerTr. 
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Landscape 


HE suburb centres about a great disreputable 

common, upon which the presence of human 
life seems to have fallen like a disease. The soil 
is sterile and pale; the grass is dirty and thin; and 
there are bald spots, as if the earth were eaten by 
a kind of mange. The instinct for cleanliness and 
order seems never to have been felt here at all: the 
common is littered with refuse and waste in sprawl- 
ing filthy heaps,—tin cans and broken crockery and 
papers, all plastered down together by the rain. 
And among the piles old women are picking in 
garments like the rain-rotted papers and children 
are playing with lean dogs as mangy as the com- 
mon. These children, in their rags and dirty shifts, 
find the first romantic landscape of their games in 
the muddy stagnant lakes of the hollows and the 
sodden mountain ranges of the junk. 

Along one side of the common and facing direct- 
ly upon it, stands a row of shabby frame houses 
which at first seem mere rubbish, like the cans,— 
old worn-out things thrown away and defaced and 
disintegrated by the weather out of all recognition 
as objects which have once served the uses of life. 
But, as one studies them, they take on the aspect 
of horrific rectangular masks, glaring, ferocious 
and gleeful, but not with the expressions of life; 
their fixed stare is more like the faces of men who 
have died in delirium or by violence,—the upper 
windows like wide-open eyes, with half-lowered 
shades for the lids; the porches like gaping jaws, 
with the railings for long narrow teeth. 

They might almost be totem-pole figures, the 
gods of some savage tribe; but they are not so solid 
and bright as the images of barbarous peoples: they 
are flimsy, half-heartedly built; they are entirely 
without dignity or pride; the yellows and browns 
of their sides are smeared and discolored now. They 
are helplessly down and out; they are beaten and 
insulted by the elements. But they do not protest 
against their fall, nor wish to be decent and sound. 
They are dead creatures rotting and grinning, in 
an ecstasy of humiliation, with the derision of the 
eternal spirit of cheapness and indifference and de- 
cay for the effort that builds and makes strong and 
the long labor of beauty. 

EDMUND WILSON, JR. 


Bandana Dance 


The dance of the red bandana 
is not for men only nor women only. 


It is for lovers of fire, men and women, 

in a high wind and a gold red moon 

and light feet circling thornapple 

branches burning. Carv SANDBURG. 
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The Great Emollient 


i was privily urged upon one of the function. 
aries of Mr. Wilson’s entourage a little while 
before that administration came to an end that it 
would be a shrewd and clever thing to do, a good 
“publicity stunt,” to throw open the gates of the 
White House and make the grounds and the ac- 
cessible state rooms of the presidential edifice free 
again to the public. The suggestion was denied 
admittance. Had it been heeded, Mr. Harding 
would have been deprived of what has proved to 
be the most effective possible gesture as he begins 
his term of residence at No. 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

It beats all what a change has come over the 
spirit and manners and disposition of this town 
since Mr. Harding came in. I don’t know how 
long it will last. It is too idyllic to last forever. 
Partly this new manifestation of peace on earth 
goodwill to men is due to opening the White 
House gates, but mostly it is due to Mr. Harding 
himself. He has undeniably made a good start. 
He has made an immensely favorable first impres- 
sion. He has got started off on the right foot. 
He has quickly won for himself a great body of 
local favorable public opinion. That is so startling 
and vivid a contrast to the condition that has pre- 
vailed here for some time that it assumes, tem- 
porarily at least, an appearance of tremendous sig- 
nificance and importance. 

In the local area now under observation, at any 
rate, the normalcy so long ago set forth as one of 
the chief ends to be attained, has been achieved. 

For a long time the social-political atmosphere 
of Washington has been one of a bleak and chill 
austerity suffused and envenomed by hatred of a 
sick chief magistrate that seemed to poison and 
blight every ordinary human relationship and final- 
ly brought to a virtual stoppage every routine func- 
tion of the government. It was a general condition 
of stagnation and aridity that had come to affect 
everybody here. The White House was isolated. 
It had no relation with the Capitol or the local 
resident and official community. Its great iron gates 
were closed and chained and locked. Policemen 
guarded its approaches. It was in a void apart. 
Almost from the beginning it had seemed to the 
sensitive local intelligence to exhale a chill and icy 
disdain for the chief subordinate figures and per- 
sonages who under the President comprise the per- 
sonnel of the Washington community. This may 
have been imagination but it had the full effect of a 
reality. It all made for bleakness and bitterness 
and a general sense of frustration and unhappiness. 

Now the chief thing to report at this early period 
of the new dispensation is that this miasmatic 
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vapor has been dissipated over night. The Wash- 
ington atmosphere today is that of Old HomeWeek 
or a college class reunion. The change is amazing. 
The populace is on a broad grin—old, familiar fig- 
ures have reappeared out of an eight year seclusion. 
Countenances that one feared had lost the art or 
knack of beaming now radiate warmth and light 
and good cheer. Distinctly the sunny side is up. 
Indeed, I venture to suspect, that not since the 
halcyon days when Sandford and Merton sat in 
the garden with the ineffable Mr. Barlow and dis- 
coursed together on the joys and rewards of a 
virtuous life, has there been so much of sweetness 
and harmony and light susceptible to local observa- 
tion and sympathetic record. It is just sweet, as 
Grizel used to put it to Tommy the while her eyes 
were little wells of gladness. 

It must have been like this aforetime when the 
moving stars sang together and the little hills 
skipped for joy. For there is no remembrance 
with us of former days. 

It is now possible for any decent citizen of the 
republic, becomingly appareled, to enter the east 
portico or extension of the White House and pro- 
ceed along the corridor or passage where were dis- 
played the fish plates, sauce boats and other 
ceramic remains of the Millard Fillmore and 
Franklin Pierce administrations and so on up the 
broad stairs that lead to the historic East Room 
where once the White House washing hung and 
which more recently has been given over to priv- 
ate moving picture shows for the diversion of the 
ill President. From here it is but a step to ascend 
or descend the chromatic scale of the presidential 
parlor—Red, Blue, Green. This historic little 
journey over ground long an inviolate sanctuary 
has been taken by hundreds since the inaugural. 

In the very first flush of the new freedom, eager, 
ardent visitors stood in a compact mass under the 
north portico or main entrance and stared their 
fill at all who came and went from the White 
House. Some of the bolder ventured up the steps 
and did a collective Little-Nellie-with-her-face- 
against-the-pane through the front windows. | 
do not cite this as a model of good manners or as 
a practice that should be encouraged, but it gave 
thousands pleasure, it satisfied an eager curiosity 
and craving for an actual contact with and sight of 
the occupants of the White House and it has 
proved to be as tactful and effective a gesture as 
could have been devised to indicate that a page 
has been turned in our political history. 

The news has gone all over the country that the 
White House is open again and it has been given 
an interpretation and significance far beyond its 
value. I report it here as one of the things that 


has helped Mr. Harding most in these opening 
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days of his administration and given him a decided 
impetus along the highway of public favor. It has 
given him a stock of good opinion which he will 
have need to draw upon before many months, un- 
less I miss my guess. 

But it is in the White House offices where Mr. 
Harding spends his days that the questing analyst 
finds in greatest profusion and richness the signs 
and indications of the new order. These rooms 
and carpeted passages, lately so deserted and for- 
lorn, are now packed and running over. All of 
the people you used to read about in the newspapers 
twelve years ago when Mr. Taft became President 
are there; and a lot of new ones that you never 
heard of, but will if they have any luck. Just at 
the moment these partiots and fellow-countrymen, 
now rescued from this long hibernation, want jobs 
or have friends who want jobs. Some few of them, 
however, just want to “pay their respects,” revisit 
an old, familiar scene and perhaps meet a kindly 
correspondent who will put a little piece in the 
papers about them. It is these recurring figures 
long absent from this environment and now so 
unaffectedly glad to be back and on terms with the 
White House who give the atmosphere of Old 
Home Week to these pleasant walks and meetings. 

My contact with Mr. Harding himself has been 
as fleeting and casual as the kiss of two billiard 
balls and yet I brought away with me three bright 
and vivid, if vagrant and irrelevant, impressions. 
The first is that like all Ohio statesmen he wears 
trousers. that are too long. I don't know why this 
should be so, but it is. I think the feeling against 
“high water pants” as indicating a countryman or 
“hick” must have been peculiarly virulent in Ohio 
thirty or forty years ago, for all her present gen- 
eration of public men like their trousers to hang 
in folds about their ankles. 

This, at any rate, was the explanation given me 
by one of the state’s Congressmen years ago when 
we discussed this esoteric topic. I hadn’t thought 
of this for a long time unti] I noticed that Mr. 
Harding rigidly conforms to the convention. 

The second impression I brought away is that 
the President has, at least, two pet words that he 
uses constantly. They are “becoming” and “seem- 
ly.” I think it will be observed of him as he be- 
comes a more intimate and accustomed apparition 
to all of us that he cannot talk very long on any 
subject without using one of these two words and, 
perhaps, both of them. I present this facet to the 
Freudians. Let them make what they can of it. 

The third impression that I have to set down 
was the first and the strongest Mr. Harding makes 
upon every one. I mean the essential kindliness 
and kindness that fairly radiates from him. He 
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positively gives out even to the least sensitive a 
sense of brotherhood and innate good-will toward 
his fellow man. With it he imparts a certain sense 
of simpleness and trustfulness, an easy friendli- 
ness, an acceptance of people he meets as good 
fellows. It is in his eyes, in his voice, in his man- 
ners. I'll wager that saying “no” is one of the 
most difficult things he does. Abou Ben Adhem, 
I believe, would have taken to him like a shot. 

This outstanding trait of easy good fellowship 
and good will was exhibited to unusual advantage 
in his meeting the other day with the Washington 
correspondents. It had been arranged for Mr. 
Harding to receive the writing men at 12:30 
o’clock on the day of the first cabinet meeting, 
and after that session had ended, but it was 1:30 
before the correspondents were invited into the 
circular presidential office. At the present time 
Mr. Harding makes himself easier of access than 
any good dentist, for, at least, with a dentist in 
fair practice one has to make an appointment a 
week in advance, but here, in the beginning, the 
President allows some senators and such-like im- 
portant persons to “run in” on him. This easy, 
friendly practice, which Mr. Taft also had in his 
first days, throws his whole schedule of appoint- 
ments out of gear, and causes him to run behind 
the time-table the competent White House staff 
arranges for him. Mr. Harding will have to 
guard his time, as he will soon learn. He is the 
most besought person, perhaps, in the whole world, 
and his hours must be carefully apportioned 
among the besiegers lest he be overwhelmed. 

By a happy chance I also attended Mr. Wilson's 
first meeting with the Washington correspondents 
and as there can be no fair trial of speed without 
a pacemaker I remembered that chill and correct 
performance, for the chief interest in Washington 
these early spring days is in the sharp and striking 
contrast between what is and what was. Mr. Wil- 
son stood behind his desk, his visitors filed in and 
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stood in a thickened crescent before him. There 
was a pause, a cool silence, and presently some one 
ventured a tentative question. It was answered 
crisply, politely and in the fewest possible words. 
A pleasant time was not had by all. 

Mr. Harding showed another approach. He 
met the incoming throng at the door and shook 
hands with every one of them. For most of them 
he had an individual word of greeting. Appar- 
ently it was the most natural thing in the world 
for him to do. He made it a very simple un- 
affected action. The men had come in such num- 
bers that they completely encircled the room in a 
triple ring. Mr. Harding was in the centre of 
the circle, very much at his ease, leaning against 
and half sitting upon the edge of his flat-topped 
desk. He did not wait for questions but began to 
talk, an easy, gossipy, chat about the first cabinet 
meeting of his administration. He went on to 
other things. He knew the professional interests 
of his hearers. He told them “the story” of what 
they had come to hear. He talked frankly but 
not indiscreetly. The whole arranged, premedi- 
tated contact was free of constraint or any hint 
of stiffness. 

So far then has Mr. Harding disclosed himself 
to the resident microscopists, as he stands in the 
porch of his high adventure and great emprise. 
The quality he has shown the correspondents has 
had its effect upon the Senate and all of Washing- 
ton. He has revealed himself as the great emol- 
lient that was needed to soothe, to heal and to 
relax the angry, inflamed, jangled, querulous local 
condition and situation. But this is only the begin- 
ning. Whether he has sterner qualities, whether 
he has toughness of fibre, whether he can endure 
strains and stresses, whether he can withstand 
pressure, whether he has taste and discrimination 
—in fine, whether he is a strong man fit to be 
President, must yet be proved. 

Epwarp G. Lowry. 


The Labor Spy 


VI 
The Character of the Spy 


«BF CANNOT,” said Judge Anderson, giving his 
| decision in the Colyer case of last April, “I 
cannot adopt the contention that government 

spies are more trustworthy or less disposed to make 
trouble in order to profit therefrom than are spies 
in private industry. Spies are necessarily drawn 
from the unwholesome and untrustworthy classes. 
A right minded man refuses such a job. The spy 
system destroys confidence and propagates hate.”’ 


Villiam J. Burns himself complains of detectives 
that “as a class they are the biggest lot of black- 
mailing thieves that ever went unwhipped of jus- 
tice.”’ 

A British report on industrial espionage as prac- 
ticed by the American detective includes the follow- 
ing: 

There are detectives at the head of prominent agencies 
in this country whose pictures adorn the rogues’ galleries ; 
men who have served time in various prisons for almost 
every crime on the calendar. 


It has been repeatedly alleged, and with justice 
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that the detective agency prefers to hire the man 
with a criminal record. At least 


the fact that these men may have criminal records is 
not deterrent to their being employed, and no check can 
be made on the men sent out by these companies on hurry 


calls. 


To conclude, one has the statement of an indus- 
trial detective. 


All I have to do is to go to Mills Hotel No. 1, in 
Bleecker Strect ... In 36th Street there must be sixty 
or seventy per cent strike breakers . . . engaged in gum 
shoe work or what they call detective work. 


To substantiate the charges which have been 
brought here against the industrial detective and 
his spy-agent, it is well to produce certain evidence. 
No man is more willing to talk to a stranger than 
an industrial spy. Once he has failed and, in con- 
sequence, lost his job with the agency, he is all 
eagerness to compose sensational affidavits. Un- 
fortunately, the word of a spy is not of great worth, 
and these charges must rest, in large part, upon the 
accumulation of circumstantial evidence derived 
from such exposés and from the stories told by 
labor unions. They are too numerous not to be at 
least cautiously accredited. 


Such instruction as the following are given: 


Stir up some report on the Western Electric Com- 
pany. Tell us that the business agents are ready to or- 
ganize the workers there because I want a contract with 
the Western Electric. Stir up some trouble with the 
Buda Motor Company in Harvey, Illinois, because I 
want a contract there. Stir up trouble with the Stewart 
Speedometer Company... . 


And the operative’s explanation: 


A man will appear in the organization committee and 
say that conditions in such and such a place are rotten. 
The different operators will appear before the business 
agents to start something rolling . . . supply the workers 
in the shops with literature, get dissatisfaction into these 
shops to scare the employer. 

A man whose name or code number I do not know 
was instructed to take a number of pamphlets to the shop 
and distribute them among the men. This in turn was 
reported to the owner, who immediately arrived at the 
conclusion that the shop was being organized and he re- 
instated the service. 


Such documents go on their face value as the 
word of the “unwholesome and untrustworthy 
classes.” They are to be had in thousands for the 
asking and must be considered in respect to the 
cumulative impression they produce rather than as 
evidence in themselves. 
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It is, however, possible to illustrate the point in 
question by quotations from the affidavits of ex- 
spies which have stood the test of court examina- 
tion. I present a group of these, submitted in 
Milwaukee during the hearings of detective agen- 
cies in relation to the Wisconsin law restricting 
their activities. That they are concerned with a 
single situation and locality is not of consequence. 
They are cited to illustrate the subterranean work 
of double-crossing accomplished by the industrial 
detective. They are quoted in succession with no 
comment other than our italics. 


As Police Judge of Cudahy, Wisconsin, I have had 
occasion to observe the manner of behavior and conduct 
of the strikers, and they have been well behaved and 
conducted themselves as peaceful and law-abiding 
citizens. Private detectives in the employ of the Russell 
Agency, which, in turn, was employed by the Cudahy 
Packing Company, came to the city of Cudahy and en- 
deavored to stir up strife and trouble and break down 
the morale of the law-abiding and peaceful Cudahy 
strikers. Any trouble which Cudahy has experienced by 
way of lawlessness and breaches of the peace was due 
directly to the acts and conduct of private detectives and 
Russell men and so-called guards who were not citizens 
of Cudahy but dangerous thugs and desperadoes. Had 
these thugs been kept out of the city there would have 
been no trouble. . . .* 


A blacklist and an agent provocateur appear in the 
second : 


Joe Schulan, being first sworn on oath, deposes and 
says: . that the reason said strike was called was 
that the officers of the Cudahy Packing Company had 
discharged several men for joining a labor union which 
was newly organized. That, for over a period of six 
weeks prior to the organization of the union, there were 
several men employed in the plant who were not regular 
and bona fide employees but private detectives in the 
employ of the Russell Detective Agency of Milwaukee. 
That the names of these men are Ray Smith and Al. 
Gullam. That Mr. Gullam appeared before the Honor- 
able the Board of Police and Fire Commissioners and 
admitted that he was employed by the Russell Detective 
Agency to act as spy on the workmen of the plant, and 
to join the union and spy on the members and obtain 
other information. That Ray Smith also worked in said 
plant and was very active in forming and organizing the 
Cudahy local of the union. That he was very active in 
urging the men to join the union and in forcefully agitat- 
ing among the men... and he urged them to go out on 
strike. That he went out on strike when the rest .. . 
went. That he became a member of the union and, on 
the morning of the strike, he did picket duty... 

That, at the time of the strike, there were upwards 
of fifteen Russell men in the plant. That shortly after 
the strike was in progress, the Russell men, Ray Smith 


*Affidavit of John C. Yunker, Police Judge of Cudahy, 


reproduced as introduction to the following affidavits. 
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among them, continually urged the men to start trouble. 


That Ray Smith was particularly active in “egging” on 
the men to “clean up” anyone who went in.* 

That Russell men engaged in the plant were not used 
as guards in the sense that watchmen are employed to 
guard property, that they were used as spies, armed thugs 
and gunmen for the purpose of harassing and annoying 
the strikers, breaking the morale of the strike and en- 
couraging bloodshed for the purpose, I firmly believe, of 
prolonging their own employment.* 


In the following, the spy speaks for himself: 


I was expressly told by Russell’s general manager, 
Burgett, to try and get the pickets to cause as much 
trouble as possible so that the Russell Agency could keep 
its men on the job for as long a time as possible. 

I also was sent by Russell to Marinette to work in 

Lumber Co. I worked in the plant as gen- 
eral handy man around the yard. My particular work 
was to join the union and watch the men and report 
any labor agitation or activity. I joined the union and 
was in the union about two weeks before the strike was 
called. I was asked to join the union several times but 
refused at first, thinking it best to hold off. The men 
voted to go on strike and I went on strike with them. 
Burgett came up with a number of guards. Burgett was 
after me all the time to stir up trouble as, he stated, 
otherwise the guards would not be kept there. 

Russell had to have more men in the union beside 
myself. I got into some trouble with Russell on account 
of pay and quit while the work was in progress. 

Before I quit, however, and while I was at a union 
meeting, the Secretary got up and read a letter which 
was supposed to be signed by Red Garlow, a former 
employee of Russell, tipping the union off who I was... 
I am certain that Russell wrote it in order to get even 
with me and get me out of there without much cere- 
mony. ... I packed up and got out in a hurry... 

It is my opinion that there is not a union in the City 
that has not one or more men carrying union cards who 
are, in fact, in the employ of private detective agencies. 
In general the men employed by detective agencies are 
obtained at a time when work is hard to get... In 
fact I found myself in that position when I accepted 
work with private detective agencies.** 


These three affidavits of a police judge, a worker 
and a spy tell the story as completely as it would 
be told by the thousand others which might be cited. 
Mr. Coach’s newspaper is now past history. The 
labor leaders of Akron have only just been expelled 
from their unions, in which the Corporations 
Auxiliary Company employed them. 

There is the case, too, of an officer of the 
Machinists’ Union who was sued by the union for 
misappropriation of its funds. Anticipating 
the suit, he tried to threaten the union into inaction. 
The suit being pressed, he made good on his threat 
by producing the receipts for the stolen funds, all 


*Affidavit of Joe Schulan, a worker in the plant. 


** Affidavit of Herbert A. Foster, former employee of the 
Russéll ‘agency in Detroit. 
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of which, at the instigation of his detective em- 
ployer, he had utilized for the hiring of thugs to 
attack non-union workers and so provoke trouble 
for the union. 

Employers and employees alike have made a 
practice of deceiving each other until the whole in- 
dustrial world is snarled beyond disentanglement. 
Strikes have been provoked to break agreements 
which have become onerous to the employer, spies 
set to turn conservative unions Bolshevist and more 
spies to force the federal authorities to interfere.* 

James Henderson of the Machinists’ Union, 
“Pitchfork Jim” to the world of labor, is perhaps 
the oldest and most efficient foe of espionage in the 
entire American labor movement. As he sums it 
up, it is not the spying that does the harm but the 
exploitation of the worker incidental to the spying. 
The union which has nothing to conceal has little 
enough to fear from the mere informant. But that 
the employment and welfare of its members should 
be dependent upon the exigencies of a detective 
agency's business does not seem to him a terrible 
thing. 

There has been exploitation of employers and, 
finally, of spies themselves. For there is reasonable 
evidence on which to accuse a certain firm of cloth- 
ing manufacturers of hiring detectives to provoke a 
strike in its plant to the end of collecting strike in- 
surance in the slack season. And this in spite of the 
detectives of the strike insurance company, which 
was also and independently spying in the same plant 
to secure evidence against the paying of ‘the in- 
surance. 

The employers in the case may be very briefly 
classed. There are those who say, with Mr. Carter 
of the Western Union Telegraph Company: “I 
don’t like the fellows, but what else can we do.” 
There are those who, like Mr. Kirschbaum of 
Philadelphia, acclaim the value of the practice and 
extoll its practitioners. There are those who say 
with Mr. Atterbury of the Pennsylvania Railroad: 


We have a very efficient police organization, and we 
know in advance everything that is going on, just exactly 
as the organizations themselves know what is going on 
with us. We have emissaries in our ranks just as the 
organizations have emissaries in their ranks ... We 
have our own employees, who may volunteer information 


*Iwankew, a Russian Jew, an agent of Armesworth and 
Cavett, industrial detectives of Pittsburgh and former 
Pinkerton men, organized a local of the Communist Party 
in Youngstown, Ohio. He was, at the time, detailed to 
the service of the Youngstown Sheet and Tin Company. 
This firm made efforts to obtain his release and furnished 
bond for him after the raid which he provoked on his own 
organization and in which, as a blind, he, too, was arrested. 
Secretary Post refused to release him. He was last heard 
of awaiting deportation on Ellis Island and still the hero 
of a considerable agitation. 
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and we employ the Pinkerton Service. They are men 
already in the labor organizations, who may have union 
cards and have been employed somewhere else. We ask 
the Pinkerton Company to assign a certain number of 
operatives to our service; we do not know who they 
are; they come along in the natural course of events 
and then we get reports. 


And, finally, there is the legion of those who 
say, with the mill operators of Passaic: ‘‘Lies— 
all lies.” 

It is unfortunately not possible to clear labor on 
the score of practising espionage itself. Paralle!- 
ism between capital and labor is a present character- 
istic of industrial development, parallelism in both 
organization and policy. It is a well known fact 
that strike committees do retain thugs to intimidate 
non-union workers. There is an organization in 
New York, The Active Detective Bureau, which 
advertises espionage service to labor organizations 
only. Unions boast of the spies they have planted 
in the offices of the spying detective agencies. There 
was even a case in Minneapolis in which the same 
agency was found to be serving both union and 
employer in the same strike. 

All this considered, however, the balance is still 
on the side of capital. Espionage is included in the 
Americanism of a great group of American em- 
ployers, of the Woods and Garys and du Ponts 
of the country and of their unquestioning support- 
ers. It is a simple matter for the employer to cor- 
rupt and dismember the union; it is impossible for 
the union to return the compliment by dismember- 
ing the board of directors. 

SIDNEY Howarp. 
(To be concluded) 


Non-Involvmentcy 


“If despite this attitude war is again forced upon us.. . 
not one penny of war profits shall inure to the benefit 
of private individual, corporation or combination, but all 
above the normal shall flow into the defense chest of the 
nation.” —President Harding’s Inaugural. 


Not peace perhaps,—how should I promise peace 
When God has charged his people to abhor, 
More than the doom and destiny of war, 

The pacts and covenants of war’s surcease. 

We are reserved for some more splendid fate 
Than any Europe dreams of, and the Lord, 
Who filled the founders with his secret word, 
Means us to have no rival and no mate. 


I did not promise peace, but, oh, I vowed 
So great a vow that thousands yet unborn 
And thousands whose remembering hearts are bowed, 
And thousands dead shall joy that it was sworn: 
The peace may fail us—but when war appears 
We'll take their profits from the profiteers. 

A. MacL. 
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The Bandwagon 
Tue Roots oF THE TROUBLE. 
“What are the roots of the labor trouble? They are 
eighty years old and should be familiar to all of us. First, 


they are founded on the basis of discontent. Next to the 
sexual instinct, I suppose, discontent is the most active of 
all instincts that affect us. Properly regulated, it is a 
necessary function of success; but let it run wild, and it 
leads to anarchy.” —L. F. Loree, President of the Dela- 
ware and Hudson. 


PREPARING Mrs. WARD FoR GOPHER PRAIRIE. 


May Allison, the blonde Metro star, is rapidly com- 
pleting her work before the camera at the company’s west 
coast studios in Hollywood, California, in a picturization 
of The Marriage of William Ashe, from the novel by 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward and the stage play by Margaret 
Mayo. In a tableau scene incidental to the story of The 
Marriage of William Ashe, the beautiful star will pose 
as Lady Godiva, on a milk-white steed, clad only in her 
long and flowing hair.—Announcement by the Metro 
Company. 


PREPARING Rossini FOR New YorK. 


During the Lesson Scene in The Barber of Seville on 
Friday, Mme. Galli-Curci will sing the Shadow Song from 
Meyerbeer’s Dinorah and Home, Sweet Home.—Adn- 
nouncement by the Chicago Opera Company. 


AN EDUCATIONAL VALUE. 


In writing Fighting Fate the authors decided that in 
addition to the entertainment furnished by the million 
dollar serial there should also be an educational value to 
the story. Having decided upon this feature, they search- 
ed the archives of the police for strange cases in which 
criminals used modern scientific discoveries in plying their 
craft. These crimes were detected by improved methods 
and illustrated how the police always keep several steps in 
advance of the perpetrators of evil.—Annouricement by a 
Moving Picture Company. 


How One Dies sy Gas. 


Mr. Humphreys—‘Ts it not a fact that the use of gas 
is the most humane method of fighting?” 

Mr. Sisson—“One of the most humane methods, because, 
in the first place, if you have gas, the death is more certain, 
quick, and speedy than it is to leave them wounded and 
bleeding and dying on the battlefield.”,—The Congression- 
al Record. 


Love AND INTERNATIONALISM. 


“We learned many lessons during the war, one of them 
being that neither of these two countries can get on with- 
out the other, and another that neither of the sexes can 
get along without the other sex,” Lady Rathcreedan said. 

“We learned, too,” she said, “that the great benefits of 
this life are love, religion and science, and that no one of 
these things belongs to one country alone. They are in- 
ternational.” —Speech at celebration of the landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. 
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Health Insurance 


HERE were introduced in the New York 

Legislature of 1920, as doubtless there will be 

in 1921, two important bills—the so-called 

Health Insurance and Health Centre bills— 
both of which were intended to “conserve the human 
resources of the state.” The Health Insurance bill in- 
cludes, besides provision of medical benefits, the further 
provision of cash benefits. In the provision of cash bene- 
fits to wage earners by the method of compulsory con- 
tributory health insurance the writer believes, but the 
ensuing discussion deals almost wholly with the provision 
of medical benefits as alternatively proposed in the two 
bills. The subject of cash benefits, therefore, will be 
scarcely more than alluded to here; and views on paternal- 
ism, as evoked by conflicting interests, will be ignored. 
What is to be discussed are various phases of the alter- 
native methods for organized provision of medical benefits 
to the community as a whole, or in part. It is perhaps 
needless to add that the choice of the right medical method 
for the conservation of the human resources of the state 
is in itself a question of unsurpassed importance. 


The compulsory American health insurance scheme, as 
proposed in the Davenport bill to the New York legis- 
lature in 1920, has, like all health insurance legislation 
introduced in American state legislatures, borrowed from 
English and German experience. The bill says to the em- 
ployers and employees who are included: Form your 
funds with a view to the payment to employees of the 
following cash sickness benefits—two-thirds of wages up 
to twelve dollars a week, but not more than eight dollars 
a week or less than five dollars a week, cash burial bene- 
fits, cash maternity benefits—and all “necessary” medical 
benefits to employees—but none at all to their families— 
at scales of payment to doctors to be annually established 
by the Chief of the State Health Insurance Bureau, who 
is himself a doctor. Use the basis of twelve dollars a 
week; collect equal contributions from employers and 
employees (below nine dollars a week the employer pays 
three-quarters and the employee one-quarter ; if five dollars 
a week or below the employer pays all); to meet the 
expense make your own contribution rates. 

The permissive Sage-Machoid Health Centre bill of 
1920, on the other hand, provides, through local health 
centres aided by the state, for medical benefits only, avail- 
able, however, to the whole population. 

The question is, does foreign experience prove that 
adequate cash and medical benefits have actually been 
provided by compulsory health insurance? And, suppos- 
ing that the provision of cash benefits only has been satis- 
factory in England and in Germany, does not this fact 
indicate that the provision of medical benefits should be 
separated from the provision of cash benefits, and that 
medical benefits should be provided in a wholly different 
way? It is evident, at any rate, that German and Eng- 
lish experience in health insurance must be taken into 
consideration. 
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‘“’To Conserve the Human Resources of the State’’ 


There is a belief, commonly held, that health insurance 
was invented by Bismarck in 1883. This is not so. Its 
roots stretched far into the past, how far, not even W. H. 
Dawson—the leading British authority on German social 
insurance—knows, but by 1854 it was an important in- 
stitution for the payment of mutual cash sickness relief. 
Dawson makes no mention of medical benefits and prob- 
ably there were none. In 1876 there were two million 
wage earners insured. In 1878 Bismarck declared politica! 
war on the socialist leaders and had a law passed repress 
ing them. In 1879, he proposed nation-wide, compulsory 
accident and sickness insurance in order to win wage 
earners from socialist leadership. It was the development 
of an existing institution, not an innovation. Many, how- 
ever, were not insured and the uninsured sick had no 
recourse except to the Poor Laws. The German Poor 
Laws were then, and are now, substantially the same as 
England’s and ours. That is to say, they disgrace the 
recipient of relief. 

Bismarck hoped that the passage of a government sick- 
ness insurance law, with no taint of poor relief, would 
attach German wage earners to Prussia and to the throne. 
Such a law, providing for both cash and medical benefits, 
was passed by the Reichstag, May 15, 1883, and has been 
in force, with extensions, ever since. On the whole it has 
always been popular, but affecting as it did only one phase 
of the industrial problem, it naturally had no positive effect 
in winning labor away from the leaders of social demo- 


cracy. 


DEFECTS IN THE GERMAN SYSTEM 


Successful as some aspects of health insurance have been 
in Germany, other aspects have been criticized. First, the 
Funds have quarrelled with the doctors. This resulted, 
according to the German Government Consolidation bil! 
of 1911 in conditions “prejudicial to the proper medical 
care of the sick” and in “sericis public injury.” The 
Funds always got the best of the doctors in the bargains 
they made. The doctors complained and even struck— 
there were 1,022 strikes up to 1911—but they never 
could get what they wanted, and according to Dawson in 
1912 it looked then as though they never would. Their 
principal complaint was the refusal of the government to 
allow them to be paid on the principle of professional 
services rendered, which, the government maintained, 
would ruin many funds. Insufficient remuneration was, 
of course, at the bottom of their discontent. 

Secondly, there was the tendency, deplored by the Ger- 
man government, for members of a sickness fund to “re- 
sort to the doctor for trivial indispositions, and even repeat 
their consultations to an unnecessary extent in respect of 
the same illness.” [Quoted by Dawson from the Con- 
solidation bill of 1911.] According to this document, 4 
man who is not only legally entitled to ordinary medical 
attendance but is paid during his sickness as well, is sure 
to waste his doctor’s time. Minor ailments are naturally 
emphasized. But this is hard on the doctors and in the 
long run expensive for the funds. 

Thirdly, it has not been possible to praye any specific 
preventive value in favor of sickness insurance. Eng- 
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land’s mortality rate in 1910 was only 13.5, Germany’s 
16.2. There was, of course, no health insurance in Eng- 
land before 1911. The German states pension boards, 
which are absolutely arbitrary boards of administration of 
the invalidity insurance system, have engaged largely 
in preventive work, cutting down the number of cash 
invalidity allowances from 1903 onward in order to 
do so. 

The democratic sickness insurance funds, on the con- 
trary, have, as a whole, spent comparatively little to this 
end. “But the efforts of the sickness and accident in- 
surance organizations,” says Dawson, “in the domain of 
prophylaxis are quite subsidiary to those of the pension 
boards.” Whatever has been accomplished in this field by 
the Gérman social insurance system—and in this regard 
the German mortality rate is disappointing—must 
be attributed chiefly to the work of the pension 
boards. 

It will be noticed that these criticisms are all on the 
medical side. ‘There is an obvious reason for this. The 
experience of sickness insurance funds has always been the 
same. What was true of German compulsory sickness in- 
surance funds is true today of all health insurance funds 
insofar as they control their own policy, whether voluntary 
or compulsory. For this is the order in which such a 
fund always works its finances. -First, it assesses its mem- 
bers at a certain percentage of wages; in this regard it 
makes no difference what the rate is, or whether employers 
contribute or not. Second, it pays the cost of administra- 
tion, which may be cheap, and sometimes is. Third, it 
applies a sufficient amount to reserve (we assume the fund 
is reasonably sound, which is not always true, especially 
from an actuarial point of view.) Fourth—and this is 
important—it pays, at a certain rate proportionate to the 
assessments, the cash benefits necessary to provide for part 
of the wage loss due to sickness, in order to avoid 
destitution. These cash benefits are the benefits which 
have to be paid first, since medical benefits are not much 
practical use to a starving man. Fifth and last, it pro- 
vides, if any, the medical benefits. 

That is the order in which the expenses are paid in all 
funds, voluntary or compulsory, which control their own 
policy. Medical benefits are the last to be paid, and are 
therefore invariably scaled down to a minimum, either 
directly or by screwing the doctors. Naturally, in this 
scaling down process, they suffer. 


MEDICAL BENEFITS IN ENGLAND 


Lloyd George’s attention, according to William A. 
Brend, was first turned to health insurance by a Report 
of a Royal Commission on the Poor Laws. He, therefore, 
made very much the same approach to the subject as Bis- 
marck made. Moreover, like Bismarck, he wanted to “do 
something” for labor, and like Bismarck, he found—in the 
Friendly Societies, etc.—a large amount of voluntary 
health insurance already existing. 

The English Poor Laws—which are, according to Daw- 
son, like Germany’s, and like all Anglo-Saxon poor laws, 
including our own—while somewhat ameliorated, are based 
on a statute of Queen Elizabeth. They invite the poor to 
accept relief at the price of their self-respect. The 
words used in the original Elizabethan text were 
“rogues, vagabonds and sturdy beggars.” One object 
of this, of course, has always been to keep the poor 
rates down. 


Lloyd George, for reasons, therefore, not dissimilar to 
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those of Bismarck, sought to find a way round the Poor 
Laws as far as sickness was concerned. At first he thought 
it possible that cash sick relief and medical benefits might 
be provided without compulsory contribution by the re- 
cipients of relief, but this being deemed financially im- 
possible, he decided on the principle of compulsory, con- 
tributory health insurance, which was to be made as cheap 
as possible for all wage earners. 

Then the doctors of England rose in almost universal 
protest. They knew well enough what had happened to 
the German doctors on questions involving remuneration. 
Therefore, they bitterly opposed the scheme. Their oppo- 
sition ended in a compromise. In that compromise the 
British doctors succeeded in safeguarding principally their 
personal financial interests—to the detriment of the other 
provisions for medical benefits in the bill. 

Lloyd George’s scheme was finally put through in the 
form which, it was hoped, would be as fair as possible to 
all interests concerned, and as cheap as it could be made 
consistently with its aims. Employers, employees and the 
state all contributed in varying percentages at flat rates; 
cash benefits and “adequate” medical benefits were prom- 
ised. 


DEFECTS IN THE BRITISH SYSTEM 


The working of the British system was complicated by 
an unfortunate choice of insurance carriers, but on the 
whole it has succeeded and failed as it did in Germany. 
The cash benefits came as a very great relief. Wage earners 
could be sick without having to apply to the poor authori- 
ties; they no longer felt they must work till they dropped. 
But in comparison with cash benefits, medical benefits 
suffered. 

In spite of adequate remuneration of doctors, other 
characteristics of contract medical service remained. 
Moreover, the meaning of the word “adequate” in con- 
nection with medical benefits, as Sidney Webb complains, 
was in fact inadequately construed by the insurance com- 
missioners, although, he contends, they had no legal right 
to construe it at all. ‘This was an indirect financial result 
of the increased remuneration of British over German 
doctors. 

Before they put the health insurance scheme into oper- 
ation the British government attempted to ascertain the 
exact cost and to itemize the expenses of the cash benefits 
and of the various medical benefits. To this end actuaries 
and accountants were employed; but, nevertheless, the 
amount of expected sickness was underestimated and, on 
account of cash benefits, the costs rose. These costs were 
met—they always have to be met. The general costs of 
medical benefits were, of course, also proportionately under- 
estimated, and though certain expensive medical benefits 
had never been legally promised, such as dental benefits, 
expensive appliances, major surgery, diagnostic facilities, 
eye and ear treatment, etc.—Webb claims that all these 
benefits were promised, except dental benefits, and quotes 
Lloyd George to that effect, but the insurance commis- 
sioners construed the law otherwise—even the benefits 
which certainly had been legally promised had to be 
diminished. 

Even so, many funds were in financial trouble; for 
various purposes, government grants in aid, over and above 
the flat rate, had to be furnished. What actually happened 
was that British wage earners received financial relief 
when sick, and no longer had to work when they were 
in no physical condition to work; but the medical bene- 
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fits which they received were principally those appropriate 
to minor ills. That was where too much of the money 
went—there and to the doctors; there was not enough 
money left for the scientific treatment promised, for any 
medical treatment whatever which can truly be termed 
“adequate.” Without scientific medical treatment, disease 
prevention is at a great disadvantage. Minor ailments 
were emphasized. The doctors did not suffer in their 
pockets, but through increase in the number of patients 
and patients’ visits and perhaps through the nature of the 
treatment expected by the patients themselves, a lower 
sort of professional standard was legally perpetuated. 

The result, therefore, was substantially the same as in 
Germany; there were provided cash benefits, rest and a 
doctor for the sick wage-earner, without the stigma of 
poor relief; but emphasis was placed on minor ailments; 
skimping of medical benefits took place as soon as they 
became too expensive. In Germany it was the doctor him- 
self who was skimped and this, according to the German 
government, was almost equally bad for the patient—and 
little was done in the way of prevention. 

It is obvious, therefore, that in any scheme of democrati- 
cally controlled contributory health insurance, or in any 
scheme of contributory health insurance where the wishes 
of the wage earners are met, first, contributions will not 
be so high as to be a serious burden on the contributories 
and, secondly, sufficient cash benefit will be paid to keep 
the sick wage earner from serious want. But experience 
indicates that in the accomplishment of these ends there 
will not be enough money left for both “adequate” medical 
benefits and “adequate” medical remuneration. The more 
democratic a system of health insurance funds is made, 
the more emphasis will be placed on adequate cash bene- 
fits, economical contribution rates, and economy in ad- 
ministration, including the administration of medical bene- 
fits. The word “adequate’—or “necessary”—in connec- 
tion with medical benefits or medical remuneration will 
be ultimately construed by a democratically controlled 
fund in the light of the balance sheet. Under such a sys- 
tem, in view of the cost, no large constructive schemes of 
scientific disease prevention and health conservation are 
to be expected. In Germany doctors were insufficiently 
paid, to the detriment of the patient, treatment for minor 
ailments was emphasized and prevention was largely dis- 
regarded by the members of most of the funds. 

“It is lamentable,” says the German Consolidation bill 
of 1911, quoted by Dawson, “that for many years keen 
dissensions have occurred between the doctors and the sick- 
ness insurance authorities, resulting in many places in 
bitter disputes and a state of open conflict. Disputes of 
this kind, however, are often prejudicial to the proper 
medical care of the sick and lead to serious public injury.” 
These bitter disputes were nation-wide, and according to 
the government bill quoted above, led to “prejudicial” con- 
ditions and “serious public injury.” 

Nevertheless, it is probable that the administration of 
the medical side of health insurance was better, on the 
whole, in Germany than in England; some of the stronger 
German “local” and “factory” funds, although they 
screwed the doctors—to the detriment of both doctors and 
patients—took advantage of this false economy to give 
much more adequate medical benefits of all sorts to their 
members* and even to second to some extent the preventive 


*But not “adequate” medical benefits to the families 
of members, in Leipzig or anywhere else. 
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work initiated by the pension boards. The large local 
fund of Leipzig, so often referred to, was in this respect 
a leading example. It is uncertain how the conditions 
caused in Germany by the services of underpaid doc- 
tors compared with the conditions caused in England 
by much less adequate benefits from much better paid 
doctors. In England, treatment for minor ailments was 
emphasized at the expense of costly scientific and scientifi- 
cally preventive treatment, [see Sidney Webb and W. A. 
Brend]}. 


“LIGHTNING DIAGNOSIS” 


At this point it is quite necessary to describe that sort 
of medical treatment which is often given today to poorer 
people both in England and America, and which com- 
pulsory health insurance expands and legally perpetuates 
under the name of medical benefits. For this purpose, two 
letters from an English health insurance or “panel” doctor 
to the Medical World, quoted and commented upon by 
W. A. Brend, will prove instructive. 


The immediate effect of attempting to treat such large 
numbers is to encourage hasty and inefficient work. 
There is not time to make an adequate examination of 
the patient, and since the great bulk of those who come 
to the Surgery are suffering from relatively trivial ail- 
ments, the doctor jumps to his conclusion after a few 
questions and a superficial investigation, with the result 
that serious errors are made from time to time, as 
coroner’s inquests and reports of insurance committees 
and approved societies have shown. The best picture 
of panel practice under these conditions has been fur- 
nished by a practitioner himself in two letters to one of 
the medical journals: 


‘Sir: Much is said about the ‘lightning ‘diagnosis’ 
that busy doctors must make. I hope Mr. Parker will 
not be greatly upset when I inform him that I often see 
from sixty to seventy pafients of an evening between 
6.30 and 9, i. e. an average of one every two minutes. 
And yet it is very simple. Each patient on entering 
the surgery is presented with a numbered ticket by my 
nurse. This, I may say, is much appreciated and pre- 
vents confusion and waste of time. I have already scen, 
during the past week, nine-tenths of my _ tonight's 
visitors. To my question, ‘How are you getting on?’ 
the answer as a rule is, ‘Very well, but I think another 
bottle would help me more.’ The prescription is ready 
as they utter the last word. A number want documents 
signed, leaving me plenty of time thoroughly to examine 
the seven new patients. ‘But they are all trivial cases,’ 
I think I hear some one say. Is not almost every devia- 
tion from the path of health trivial? Let us look at a 
few of our tonight’s ‘trivial’ cases. No. 1, chill; No. 
2, eczema; No. 3, dyspepsia; No. 4, alveolar abcess; 
No. 5, chill; No. 6, sprained ankle; No. 7, ulcer leg; 
No. 8, injury to foot; No. 9, chill; No. 10, chronic 
nasal catarrh; No. 11, neuralgia; No. 12, chill; No. 
13, dyspepsia; and so on. Who will say that one of 
these is trivial? Yours, etc., 

An Op Hanp.’ 


In a second letter the ‘Old Hand’ lets us more fully 
into the secret of his methods. He says, in reply to 
criticisms : 

‘Thanks to an. excellent training at the ‘Lon- 
don’ in the ‘Spotting Class’ (20 years ago), plus 
a study of the methods of Dr. Bell (Sherlock Holmes), 
it does not take long to sum up a patient. When to 
these are added the mastication and assimilation of such 
books as Malingering, Emergencies of General Practice, 
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the latest books on skin, eyes, ear, etc., I am equipped 
for my night’s work. My tonight’s new patients num- 
ber seven. ‘The first is ‘indigestion.’ I hand the patient 
a printed slip, “What to eat and what to avoid,’ and 
ask him to keep it for reference. After a few inquiries 
as to the kind of indigestion I hand him my prescription. 
No. 2, urticaria. I know at once, in this district, that 
fried fish is most likely the cause. I tell her that two 
days ago she had fried fish for supper; she admits the 
soft impeachment, and with a little good advice she 
departs, happy in mind that it is not S. F. (scarlet 
fever). No. 3, neuralgia. It ranges between temple 
and jaw. ‘The offending molar is at once detected, and 
a visit to the dentist advised. Nos. 4 and 5, chills; 
quick pulse—‘one half minute thermometer.’ ‘Go to bed 
at once; take the medicine, and I shall call tomorrow 
to see you.” No. 6, a man hobbles into the Surgery— 
injury to foot. I inquire kindly, ‘Why don’t you send 
for me?’ ‘I thought I could save you the trouble of 
calling.’ (Bless them! Almost without exception they 
wish to save trouble; they are very good.) I advise 
the man to go home and I will follow at the close of 
Surgery. No. 7, lumbago.’ 


It would be unfair to class all panel practitioners 
with the ‘Old Hand’; nevertheless, he describes a type 
of conditions which is far too common. Six out of his 
twenty cases mentioned are diagnosed as ‘chill,’ to be 
seen tomorrow, but meanwhile medicine prescribed; the 
patient’s own statement that she requires more medicine 
is accepted without question and the prescription given 
at once; the newcomer’s own diagnosis of indigestion 
received without examination and medicine ordered; 
printed slips kept in order to save the time of verbal 
advice; while the one useful service which would have 
been worth all the prescriptions, viz. extraction of the 
“offending molar,” is not performed. We can under- 
stand how with these methods the ‘Old Hand’ gets 
through his large number of cases, but it is not easy to 
see when he manages to ‘masticate and assimilate’ the 
‘latest books on skin, eyes, ear, etc.’ and how these as- 
sist him. 

These large practices are generally mixed private 
and panel, the treatment given to private patients being 
essentially the same, but instead of a prescription, the 
private patient receives a bottle of medicine, usually 
drawn from a ‘stock-mixture’ made up in large quantities 
for all and sundry, the fee for advice and medicine 
averaging about a shilling. Such practices can only be 
carried on by means of a machine-like system, and the 
doctor has rarely time to read current medical literature 
or keep proper medical records of his cases. Minor 
surgery is performed in a manner which would horrify 
a surgeon. ‘There is no time to sterilize properly in- 
struments, hands, or skin. The writer on one occasion 
saw a doctor at the close of three hours’ surgery open 
a deep abscess of the breast by an incision an inch and 
a half long. The knife was just dipped into a weak 
solution of carbolic acid, no attempt was made to steril- 
ize the skin in any way, and there was no suggestion 
that the patient should have even a local anaesthetic. 
The girl paid her shilling, but refused to let the doctor 
call the next day, as she could not afford a further fee. 

The big panel and dispensary practices are exceeding- 
ly lucrative, but they are demoralizing to both patients 
and doctors. It is but fair to recognize however, that 
in many smaller practices and in large practices where 
sufficient medical assistants have been engaged, consider- 
ably better treatment is given. 


The fact that this sort of medical treatment already 
exists, is no reason why it should be expanded and legally 
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perpetuated by compulsory health insurance, under the 
name of medical benefits. A method must be found prom- 
ising better results than this. 

What health insurance actually does is to load an 
enormous mass of new work on all physicians, good, bad 
and indifferent, without any corresponding economy or 
selection in the use of their time and services. Under 
these circumstances good medical work is not often to be 
expected, and does not often occur. Preventive results 
are, therefore, lessened by hurried diagnosis and casual 
treatment. 


THE CRUX OF THE PROBLEM 


What, therefore, is indicated by the German and Brit- 
ish experience in health insurance is that the administration 
of cash benefits, the effect of which has been almost wholly 
good, should be absolutely divorced from the administra- 
tion, at once niggardly and wasteful, of the medical bene- 
fits. This is the crux of the whole problem. The ad- 
ministration of medical benefits to those who need them 
cannot be successfully organized, on a large scale, except 
by the medical profession itself, responsible only to the 
health authorities of the commonwealth, and having no 
connection whatever with any system of health insur- 
ance. 

How, then, can this administrative divorce of cash bene- 
fits from medical benefits be effected? To pass at once, 
after eliminating all the medical provisions, a compulsory 
contributory health insurance law resembling the Daven- 
port bill, would settle the cash benefit question, and it is 
thus that the question should be settled. In its capacity 
as insurance carrier, each fund would, of course, be al- 
lowed to employ a doctor, or doctors, solely to certify the 
sickness of members and their return to health, but no 
fund would be permitted to have any other connection 
whatever with the medical profession. 

The provision of medical benefits to all those unable 
to pay for the service required—which may be within the 
means of the poorest, or beyond the means of even the 
well-to-do—can most successfully be organized by a gov- 
ernment department of public health. These medical 
benefits would apply no more to members of health in- 
surance funds than to any other citizens; and health in- 
surance funds would be subject to no specific contributions 
for the purpose. Provision of medical benefits would 
therefore have nothing whatever to do with health in- 
surance. 

The minimum requirements of such a service of public 
medical benefits should be formulated by a commission of 
doctors. It is well pointed out by W. A. Brend that none 
but specialists can successfully cope with the problems of 
the health of the state, and that, on the other hand, it is 
almost always the amateur who makes the attempt. Doctors 
in American Legislatures are quite as rare as they are 
in the British House of Commons. 

Given a medical committee’s statement of minimum re- 
quirements for public medical benefits, the appropriate 
financial requirements must be accurately estimated and 
a decision arrived at as to the means and the extent in 
which such financing can at first be carried out. It is 
obvious that what is necessary at the beginning is a correct 
fundamental principle, upon which the service can be ex- 
tended and developed later on. 

For there is no good reason why health insurance funds 
should have really adequate medical benefits provided for 
their members alone, or why members of funds should be 
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overwhelmed by their obligation to contribute alone for 
such benefits. A system of insurance for cash sickness 
benefit has worked well in compulsory funds abroad, but 
insurance for medical benefits has everywhere worked 
badly. Adequate medical benefit has not proved at all a 
fit object for wage-earners’ insurance. It has been much 
too expensive. “The administration of medical benefits is 
properly a function of the community, to be available to 
every member of the community, to be financed partly by 
fees from those who can pay fees, partly by general taxation. 

But before going any further in explaining how such a 
medical service would be organized, it must be pointed 
out that the best medical service in the world would be 
of little use to sick wage-earners laid off without pay and 
with no money left. Therefore, a system of compulsory 
contributory health insurance, for cash benefits only, should 
be organized at the same time. No part of these cash 
benefits would, of course, be used to pay for public medical 
benefits; the latter benefits would be free to all, except to 
those who could afford to pay for them. The principle 
of all compulsory contributory health insurance laws, as 
regards cash benefits, is to pay a sum just large enough 
to tide over the sickness period. ‘This principle should 
be followed. Contribution rates should also cover the 
payment of small cash maternity and burial benefits, and 
might well be increased in order gradually to extend the 
time of sickness during which cash sickness benefits are 
paid; but it has always been found advisable, in com- 
pulsory contributory systems, to keep the amount of cash 
benefits at a moderate figure. So far as cash benefits are 
concerned the principle of the Davenport bill can safely 
be adopted, with modifications which space forbids the 
writer to discuss in the present article. The point is that 
the problem of cash sickness relief should be solved by 
compulsory contributory insurance methods, while the 
problem of medical relief must be the object of community 
action; but as relief measures, the two systems are in- 
complete without each other, and neither will work to 
equally good purpose if the other is not working too. 
Money will do a man, seriously sick, little good if he 
cannot have good medical attention; good medical atten- 
cion will not cure a sick man, otherwise destitute. He 
ought to have both. 

The basis of health insurance for cash benefits, there- 
fore, which is essential to the functioning of a system of 
organized public medical benefits, is this: compulsory 
contributions by all employers—if possible—and all em- 
ployees—if possible—in funds jointly (democratically) 
managed (only the proportion, not the existence, of the 
sickness for which industry is responsible, is a debatable 
question—see Sir T. Oliver, Hayhurst, etc., etc.) ; pay- 
ments, on medical certification, of moderate cash benefits 
for twenty-six weeks or as much more as practicable, cash 
burial benefits, cash maternity benefits; contributions at 
a rate just high enough to pay the above benefits and the 
cost of local administration and to accumulate a sufficient 
reserve. The payment of cash sickness benefits on these 
principles has already been proved economically practicable, 
advantageous and popular; and insofar as the pecuniary 
motive to employers may in the future more successfully 
act to reduce sickness in their establishments, this motive 
would be retained in equal vigor under such a system for 
cash benefits only. 

It is now necessary to outline the organization of public 
medical benefits. Such an organization must equally in- 
clude preventive and remedial features. 
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II 
The Health Centre 


HE principal object of an organization of public 

medical benefits must be, wherever possible, to pre- 
vent, or in any case to combat serious disease, with only 
minor emphasis upon minor ailments. Such an organiza- 
tion must aim primarily to “conserve the human resources 
of the state,” which in spite of its language the proposed 
Health insurance law, in view of foreign experience, js 
likely to place in only a very secondary position as far as 
medical measures are concerned. 

The administrative unit of the proposed medical organi- 
zation is the health centre—say one to each 50,000 oi 
population—to consist of hospitals, clinics, laboratories and 
public health nursing service, all property concentrated and 
manned, and standardized by the Department of Health. 
The Management of each health centre would be respon- 
sible to the present district municipal authorities, city or 
country, as will be described. The expense of construction 
and maintenance would be met half by the respective 
districts, half by the state, such expense to be assumed by 
the will of each district, locally expressed, either for the 
whole program, or for any part of the program, or not at 
all. In other words, the state offers to place a dollar of 
its own alongside each dollar voted by the district—up to 
a_certain specified sum for each specified purpose. ‘The 
scheme, therefore, is sufficiently elastic to allow each local- 
ity to meet its particular medical needs, while to some 
extent it penalizes the locality which wishes to spend no 
money at all, inasmuch as such locality would be paying 
out without return, in general taxation, substantial amounts 
toward the state’s half of the money grants which were ex- 
tended to less penurious localities already taking advantage 
of the offer. It can readily be seen that unprogressive com- 
munities would thereby be placed in a somewhat awkward 
dilemma. 

Objections to the elimination of medical benefits from 
health insurance is sometimes made on the ground that only 
by promising such benefits can the absence of the necessary 
facilities be clearly manifested, and the necessary pressure 
be brought to bear to provide them. Pressure will be 
maintained not only directly in the manner indicated above 
but also indirectly by health insurance funds separately 
organized for cash benefits only. Moreover, there will not 
be brought into existence, as in England, a new vested in- 
terest consisting of undesirably commercial interests in the 
medical profession. ‘These interests, speaking through the 
insurance acts committee of the British Medical Associa- 
tion, have lately (1917) accused the British government, 
in pressing forward its plans for school medical services, 
maternity centres and tuberculosis dispensaries, of having 
“resolved to allow the national insurance scheme to dic 
from inanition, or by gradual undermining in favor of a 
system of whole time medical officials.”* It is a poor 
bargain to manifest the lack of medical facilities at the 
price of creating a powerful vested interest, such as in Eng- 
land is fighting, by reason of commercial self-interest, 
against state provision of these very same benefits. 


THE HOSPITAL. 


The hospital is, of course, the foundation stone of the 
whole system, for it is there that the majority of serious 


* Quoted by Edith Abbott in report of the Health In- 
surance Commission of the State of Illinois, May 1, 1919. 
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diseases must be treated. Hospitals are operated for vari- 
ous purposes—there are general hospitals, hospitals for 
contagious diseases, hospitals for maternity cases, for special 
diseases or diseases of particular organs, such as eye and 
ear, and sanatoria or pavilions for the treatment of tuber- 
culosis. 

Communities vary, moreover, in the number and 
range of che hospitals which they support, from well pro- 
vided compact centres of population to large rural districts 
which are comparatively destitute. The elasticity of this 
scheme, however, makes it possible for each district to sup- 
port patients in existing institutions, where available, or to 
construct new institutions for such treatment as is required 
but not available, according to its means. A district might, 
for instance, vote money for additions to an existing in- 
stitution either to meet increased general needs or to ex- 
tend facilities for special classes of treatment. The scheme 
is sufficiently elastic for each district to be able to supple- 
ment its hospital deficiencies as fast as, but no faster than, 
it cares to meet the expense. Obviously, the most press- 
ing needs of a district would be met first and completion 
of hospital facilities effected only by degrees. 

Clinics may be for general diagnostic purposes, or for 
other special purposes, as in the case of dental clinics, clinics 
for tuberculosis, venereal disease, pre-natal and child wel- 
fare, mental and nervous diseases, school children’s clinics, 
surgical clinics, etc. One purpose of a health centre clinic, 
but by no means the principal purpose, is free treatment 
of minor ailments. An even more useful purpose is that 
of making a really accurate diagnosis in all cases treated. 
The laboratory is an inseparable adjunct to the clinic and 
the hospital. ' : 

The duties of the public health nursing service may in 
a sense be described as “field work.” The nurses are to 
be used “for the discovery of cases of communicable or 
other diseases, for the visitation of such cases and of 
patients discharged from the health centre hospital or from 
any other part of such health centre, and for the perform- 
ance of such other duties as may seem proper.” [Quoted 
from Sage-Machold Bill, New York Senate and Assembly, 
March 25, 1920.] A good public nursing service is in- 
valuable to any community, yet is usually lacking, and 
probably nowhere complete. Their reports contain the 
information (which is often the most complete informa- 
tion), on which knowledge of the state of health of the 
community depends. 

It can, therefore, be seen that the authorities of the 
health centre would be placed in the position of military 
staffs, centrally located, constantly receiving information as 
to the health of the whole district, partly from the present 
health officers—who are physicians to be thereafter known 
as deputies of the district health officers, and to be more 
closely organized, for local purposes, within each district, 
but not otherwise disturbed—partly from the public health 
nurses, and partly from the patients themselves. Upon 
the information thus collected, the health centre would be 
in @ position to take appropriate action for the protection 
and conservation of the health of the community. Here- 
tofore, not only has the available information regarding 
the health of districts not been collected for local purposes 
but there has often been no local authority to act upon 
such information even if received. Thus each health centre 
would actually combat disease in its own district, just as 
each divisional staff, in a line of battle, fights the enemy 
in its own sector. Back of all the health centres, in the 
Position of general headquarters of the army, stands the 
health department of the state, to act as recipient and dis- 
tributor of information from all health districts and to all 
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health districts, and wherever necessary in the interest of 
the whole commonwealth, to make decisions of general 
policy. 


HOW THE PROVISION OF BENEFITS WILL BE MADE. 


Before turning to the question of district organization, 
with a view to its effect on the community, the county or 
city authorities and the local medical profession, it will be 
well to show how the provision of medical benefits will 
actually be made to the persons served. In this regard, 
the first principle of the scheme is that those patients who 
can afford to pay, either partially or entirely, will be ob- 
liged to pay, and that like service will be rendered free 
to all those who cannot pay for it. 

Let us take the example of any semi-compact rural com- 
munity with a small city of twenty to thirty thousand in- 
habitants included; let us assume that the essential parts 
of a health centre have been established in the small city, 
which is also the county seat, 

Any man, woman or child, then, who is resident in the 
district, whether wage-earner or self-employed, whether 
dependent or independent, irrespective of financial circum- 
stances, may seek appropriate treatment. Such treatment 
will be provided without question; afterwards, if it ap- 
pears that said person can pay but is unwilling to do so, 
inquiries are to be made into $aid person’s circumstances, 
and if, or in so far as, said person is found able to pay, 
such payment must be made. 

All that anyone must do, therefore, to procure treatment 
is to apply to the health centre. To apply, however, means 
to apply in person, and for this reason it is obvious that 
only the patients with minor ailments who are physically 
able to reach the health centre—that is to say, only patients 
in cities who live near the health centre—will be able to 
reap complete advantage from this side of the scheme. For 
persons needing hospital treatment, however, distance is 
not so serious a disadvantage, since there is no necessity 
to go to and fro; the same applies, except in unusual cases, 
to persons whose condition requires scientific diag- 
nosis. 

Nursing care, moreover, which actually always does in- 
clude a good deal of minor treatment, is undertaken by the 
public health nurses, and is equally available everywhere 
throughout the district. It is only in the case of such 
minor ailments as a nurse cannot treat that rural dwellers 
are handicapped in favor of city dwellers, and it is not, 
after all, against minor ailments that the health centre is 
principally organized to fight, but against the more serious 
forms of disease, which threaten the health of the com- 
munity. 

It is intended that any person, therefore, resident in a 
health district should, if the district is completely organiz- 
ed, have for the asking the following medical benefits: ade- 
quate scientific diagnosis, adequate hospital treatment, ser- 
vices of resident medical and surgical specialists at all 
times (occasionally supplemented by the services of visit- 
ing specialists), dental treatment, adequate nursing, and, 
less comprehensively speaking, treatment for minor ail- 
ments also. Not all these facilities, of course, would be 
available in all districts, but only in such districts as made 
adequate appropriations; and some time must elapse before 
even a single district takes complete advantage of, and 
votes funds for, every item included in the scheme. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE DISTRICT ADMINISTRATION, 

The district administration, if organized, is organized 
as follows: Each appropriate district municipal authority 
—application of the scheme both to counties and to all! 
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cities is legally provided for—appoints first an unsalaried They advise the board of managers in the making of rules ‘ 
board of health of five members, of whom one must be and regulations “necessary for the medical and surgical F 
a physician, which in turn appoints a salaried district health care and treatment of patients and for the study of the . 
officer, who is the coordinating link between the exist- mature and cause of death in cases terminating fatally” 
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Of late years, while the standards required by the medi- 
cal schools have been steadily rising, the number of ap- 
plicants for a medical degree has greatly fallen. A high 
school graduate desiring to be a doctor must today spend 
four years at a medical school, and two years previous to 
that in an institution of collegiate rank. Then he must 
serve as an interne in a hospital for at least one and often 
two years, without compensation. Thus, before he can 
even begin to earn his living, he must serve seven or eight 
years, and it is often three to five years more before a suf- 
ficient practice is secured. He is expected to serve most 
of his life, moreover, on the staff of dispensaries and hospi- 
tals without compensation. The position of the doctor is 
today a very serious community problem, and it is natural 
that young doctors are no longer appearing, particularly 
in rural communities, to step into the old doctor’s shoes. 

Two things are necessary; doctors must be sufficiently 
remunerated, and their work must be organized in such 
a way that the efforts of each general practitidner of medi- 
cine and surgery and of each specialist be economized to 
the finest possible point. It is upon these two principles 
that the health centre is based. In the first place, boards 
of managers of health centres—of whom two must be 
physicians—are expected to fix such salaries and scales of 
fees as will sufficiently remunerate the resident and visiting 
personnel, subject to an appropriation by a local district 
authority which would certainly be cognizant of the na- 
ture of the problem in each locality. Secondly, the cen- 
tralization of all serious medical and surgical practice at 
one point in each district must result in an economy of 
time and work which is incalculable—an economy for 
which, in health insurance, is substituted a system involv- 
ing wasteful decentralization, in that it legally emphazises 
and perpetuates the present insulated relations between in- 
dividual doctors and their patients. 

Take, for instance, the example, already referred to, of 
a semi-compact rural community with a small city of twen- 
ty or thirty thousand inhabitants, in which the health cen- 
tre is located. Certain of the local general practitioners 
would become members of the district health board, of the 
board of managers, and of the staff of the health centre, 
including the superintendent ; local hospital facilities would 
be included and increased; a convenient laboratory would 
be added; a public health nursing service would be initiat- 
ed and centralized; each local specialist in medicine and 
surgery would have his appointed hours; dental service 
would be centralized also. All other physicians who, on 
account of too distant residence or for other reasons, have 
assumed no official duties at the health centre, could still 
bring their patients there for diagnosis and attend them 
in hospital (Sage-Machold bill), and even they would en- 
joy increased economy of work and time. 

And economy of work and time means to the medical 
profession improved morale, advance in methods of scien- 
tific treatment, and leisure—leisure to which the health 
centre adds also such facilities as libraries for keeping 
abreast of scientific developments, beside the facilities of 
the hospital, the clinic and the laboratory, 

What economy of work and time means to the medical 
profession scientifically and morally, it means even more 
practically to the person receiving treatment, particularly 
to the poor. For it means perhaps eventually in the health 
centre what health insurance has too often promised to 
wage-earners but seldom provided even to them, the giving 
—to all those in need, not merely to wage-earners alone 
—of adequate benefits. Thus it may be made more prac- 
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ticable, by organized scientific means, to prevent and com- 
bat disease and to “conserve the human resources of the 


’ state.” 


The foregoing describes the structure of a system of 
health centres which it might take many years entirely to 
erect. The writer is well aware that considerable groups 
of taxpayers might vote for its non-support through their 
district municipal representative authorities; nor is it im- 
possible that certain groups of doctors in certain municipal 
districts may conspire with the authorities to administer 
the scheme for private gain rather than for public ad- 
vantage. What the writer argues is that, so far as the 
provision of adequate medical service benefits is concerned, 
the health centre is a far better tool than health insur- 
ance; but public opinion may neglect a good tool or allow 
it to be used for bad purposes. Just as certain British 
taxpayers are today opposing government public health 
appropriations, just as some British panel doctors are op- 
posing for pecuniary reasons certain government public 
health policies, so may some American taxpayers or Ameri- 
can doctors, common councils, or boards of supervisors, 
combat the health centre. For the health centre, like 
health insurance, is only a tool, not a panacea, and its 
success or failure of course depends ultimately upon the 
people themselves. 

The question of health insurance and state health centres 
will be thrashed out again in 1921, and perhaps for many 
years to come. Of the immediate interests involved, it 
is noteworthy that the New York State Federation of 
Labor supported both bills in their entirety in 1920. Em- 
ployers and insurance interests will fight health insurance, 
whether for cash benefits or medical benefits, for obvious 
pecuniary reasons; but employers look with favor upon the 
health centre bill as an alternative to health insurance for 
cash benefits, which it is not, as well as an alternative to 
health insurance for medical benefits, which it is. The 
New York State Medical Society has gone on record 
against health insurance since 1919; their attitude to the 
health centre is still hesitating. 

The stand taken by the New York State Federation of 
Labor deserves attention. Their support of the principle 
of compulsory contributory health insurance for cash bene- 
fit, Mr. Gompers to the contrary notwithstanding, ap- 
pears, in the light of the history of trade union policy as 
the writer views it, both theoretically and practically sound. 
But their support of health insurance, on the medical ben- 
efit side, on top of the health centre system, is perhaps an 
unnecessary precaution. For from this point of view the 
passing of both bills as they stand should lead to funds 
always having to pay as such for inferior medical benefits 
— instead of superior medical benefits, which their individu- 
al members would otherwise eventually get much cheaper 
and often free—at an expense which should result, accord- 
ing to the indications of foreign experience, in such a rise 
in rates of contribution in many funds as would at best 
continuously tie up and crush down upon the collective 
resources of their membership. The writer desires to 
give no advice to any special interest involved in this prob- 
lem. Therefore, it is desired merely to point out that the 
labor interest should get, not perhaps more at first, but 
more at last, and more for its money from first to last, by 
a system of health insurance for cash benefits only, plus 
the health centre, than in any other way. 


GERALD Morcan. 























Books and Things 


N Sir James Barrie’s Rosalind the description of the 
hero ends with these words: “He has a nice taste in 
the arts that have come to him by the way of socks, spats, 
and slips, and of these he has a large and happy collection, 
which he laughs at jollily in public (for his sense of 
humor is sufficient), but in the privacy of his chamber he 
sometimes spreads them out like troutlet on the river’s 
bank and has quiet thrills of exultation. Having lately 
left Oxford, he is facing the world confidently with noth- 
ing to impress it but these and a scarf he won at Fives 
(beating the Hon. Billy Minhorn). He had not yet 
decided whether to drop into business or diplomacy or the 
bar. There will be a lot of fag about this; and all 
unknown to him there is a grim piece of waste land wait- 
ing for him in Canada, which he will make a hash of, or 
it will make a man of him. (Billy will be there too.)” 

For the pleasure of rereading this passage I am indebted 
to Mr. William Lyon Phelps, who quotes it in his Essays 
on Modern Dramatists, and who does not partake of Sir 
James Barrie’s uncertainty about his hero’s future. Mr. 
Phelps is confident. Not quietly confident. Not noisily 
confident. Just confident. He says: “One feels sure, 
ten years hence, the boy will be doing a man’s work in 
the world.” Now it is impossible for me to explain, on 
rational grounds, why this remark irritates me. What 
business is it of mine if Mr. Phelps elects to be more 
optimistic over this young man than the young man’s 
creator? What right have I to accuse Mr. Phelps of 
cheeriness? Does he not, in this same volume of Essays 
in Modern Dramatists, put in a “‘perhaps” before saying 
that “‘a thousand years from now the world will listen to 
the greatest Political Economist of all time, the author of 
the Sermon on the Mount”? Does he not say that “all 
parting of lovers is tragic’? Perhaps he realizes, quite 
as matter-of-factly as I realize, that most of those who are 
“dcing a man’s work in the world” are not doing it well? 
No use arguing with myself about it. “One feels sure, 
ten years hence, the boy will be doing a man’s work in 
the world.” Either this cheery-hearty forecast exasper- 
ates one or it doesn’t. Me it exasperates, egregiously. 

Do you recall the third act of What Every Woman 
Knows? The act in which Maggie overhears John Shand, 
her husband, declare his love for Lady Sybil? It is an 
act one may put one’s trust in. It cannot go wrong, one 
feels, because Sir James Barrie and Maggie, in collusion, 
are competently, are obviously, directing its course. Sir 
James is present, he is almost on the stage, mixing the 
laughter and the near-tears with that practised hand of 
his, never letting the mixture taste too strong of either 
ingredient, designing so adroitly that every surprising 
whimsicality takes its appointed place in his design. And 
Maggie is present, managing, managing. Once there is a 
sound almost like passion in John Shand’s voice when he 
says: “To hell with my career. Do you think I don’t 
know I’m on the rocks. What can you, or you, or you, 
understand of the passions of a man! I’ve fought, and 
I’ve given in. When a ship founders, as I suppose I’m 
foundering, it’s not a thing to yelp at. Peace all of you.” 
In other words, the act has in it “about as much passion 
as my Barrie likes.” 

Such, I conceive, is the impression this third act leaves 
on most of us. Not, however, on Mr. Phelps, who says: 
““The scene in the third act is a scene of tremendous pas- 
sion—the air is tense with it; and yet, with keen excite- 
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ment, there is not even a penumbra of melodrama. It is 
as though the suffering were so intense and terrible that we 
can have no smell of the theatre in these flames; that we 
can have only reality—too harsh and bitter—and too in- 
finitely tender—for any play-acting. ... Here is a de- 
cisive battle between love and lust—between the grace of 
God and the power of the world.” If Mr. Phelps can find 
“harsh and bitter reality” in What Every Woman Knows 
he will soon be finding, unless he takes care, white rabbits 
in his silk hat. And I don’t quite understand what “the 
power of the world” is doing in this context. Surely “the 
world” is pulling John Shand away from Lady Sybil and 
pushing him back into Maggie’s arms? And how about 
that word “lust”? John’s “lust” is too weak, although 
unsatisfied, to live through the boredom of less than a 
month’s exposure to Lady Sybil’s society. Lust, I begin 
to perceive, is a relative term. 

Barrie does odd things to Mr. Phelps, who sometimes 
sees him all wrong, as in the quoted passage, and some- 
times sees him several sizes too large, as in the passage 
about to be quoted: “J. M. Barrie is the foremost Eng- 
lish-writing dramatist of our time, and his plays, taken 
together, make the most important contribution to the 
English drama since Sheridan.” And sometimes Mr. 
Phelps doesn’t see Barrie at all, as in the following pas- 
sages—Of Dear Brutus: “Nothing could surpass, it would 
seem, the skill in construction shown in this comedy.” Of 
What Every Woman Knows: “The construction of the 
piece is as near perfection as the human mind can make 
it.” Of Peter Pan: “It is one of the most profound, 
original and universal plays of our epoch.” The Admir- 
able Crichton “is meat for men. It has given solid nour- 
ishment to democratic ideals for seventeen years and if its 
substance could be universally and thoroughly absorbed, 
it really would make the world safe for democracy.” Sir 
James Barrie “has the intellectual grasp of Galsworthy, 
the moral earnestness of Jones, the ironical mirth of 
Synge, the unearthly fantasy of Dunsany, the consistent 
logic of Ervine, the wit of Shaw, the technical excellence 
of Pinero.” How to characterize such a sentence without 
going back to the standard literature of condescension? 
“He lumps them all together,” says Matthew Arnold, “he 
loses sight of the shade, the distinction, which is every- 
thing here.” Or, to quote again from Matthew Arnold: 
“So dense is the cloud of error here that . .« .” 

Mr. Phelps is at his best just once in this book, when 
he makes—pp. 53-55—some penetrating and illuminating 
remarks about the Legend of Leonora. He is at his next 
best when he is describing, rather vividly, Clyde Fitch as : 
boy and as a young man. Later in the same essay Clyde 
Fitch tempts him to make some of his queerest assertions. 
Jealousy “has been the foundation of many farces; but al- 
though Shakespeare revealed its tragic possibilities, 1 know 
of only one modern play where it is honestly and truthfully 
presented—The Girl with the Green Eyes.” And on p. 
162—I give the page here because without the reference 
you might not believe me—The Climbers betrays him, 
thus: “It nowhere rises to the heights of thought and 
passion, where Ibsen, Hauptmann, Rostand dwell in the 
serene air...” As who should say: “Atlantic City 
never attains the might, majesty and historic glory of 
Rome, Genoa, Monte Carlo.” 

And what do you suppose Mr. Phelps thinks “the great: 
est play since the days of Shakespeare and the greatest 
drama since Goethe’s Faust”? Rostand’s Cyrano! Im- 
possible? No. See p. 247. Pp, L. 
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Miss Ruth Draper 


HE London Times called Miss Ruth Draper “the 

most accomplished of living reciters,” and the libel 
threatens to become her label. Above all things a “re- 
citer” she is not. A reciter may be a most entertaining 
and thrilling performer. Witness Vachel Lindsay, who 
drives timid ladies to the cyclone cellar and enlivens every 
canary within a square mile. Vachel Lindsay shows what 
can be done without any attempt at representation simply 
by the plunge and release of his rhythm and the immense 
suggestion of his words. He is, in his own person, the poet 
and prophet. He proclaims with his own voice the mean- 
ings he gives to his ecstatic verse. But even if he departed 
still farther from the tradition of the scared poet vocalizing 
(most poets read as though life were a tin-tack on which 
the world was compelling them to sit), he would still be 
a reciter, meaning a person who re-cites. 

The static element that marks off recitation is not to 
be pinned on Miss Draper. She is not static, she is bril- 
liantly dramatic, and just as much engaged in representa- 
tion as if she were completely in costume in the ordinary 
framework of the stage. The literary productions which 
the reciter takes in hand are seldom composed with the 
object of showing a situation as it actually takes place. 
They do not seek to arouse in us those urgent emotions 
which respond when we sit in front of a vivid representa- 
tion. But it is Miss Draper’s gift to make us live in the 
scene she summons before our eyes. 

At the Apollo Theatre performance, March 6th, Miss 
Draper gave eight sketches. These were: A French 
Dressmaker, Three Generations of Russian Jews, A Class 
in Greek Poise, Love in the Balkans, In County Kerry, A 
Board of Managers’ Meeting, A Jewish Tailor and In a 
Railway Station on the Western Plains. The selection is 
daringly, and rightly, wide. Miss Draper is under no 
handicap either in regard to material or in regard to per- 
sonality. She has scope not only in imaginative sympathy, 
which enables her to comprehend the expressiveness of all 
sorts and classes of people, but she has the voice and the 
face to account for that expressiveness in the most varied 
and telling way. Where most bright people who try to 
characterize their fellows can do very well with the Ger- 
man but make hash of the Italian, Miss Draper moves re- 
gardless of latitude and longitude, seeing and hearing peo- 
ple as they exist. One’s delight in this versatility is in- 
creased by her delicate touch in every instance. It is true 
versatility. She gets her effects not by that over-emphasis 
which is the curse of the American theatre. She gets them, 
with one serious limitation, by an accuracy that is at once 
pungent and refined. 

Her Three Generations in the Domestic Relations Court 
is an example of this finely governed mimicry. A slangy 
young Jewish girl is engaged to a Christian, and her mother 
and her grandmother are pleading to the Court to break 
the engagement. Miss Draper forgets, perhaps, the accen- 
tuated stoop of an old woman, but the heavy will, the 
dignity, the power of this Jewish grandmother she por- 
trays with the same artistic solicitude as she does the tired 
resignation of the mother and the snappy confidence of the 
Americanized girl. With not less skill she gives the later 
sketch of the basement ladies’ tailor, with his limitless pa- 
tience, his endless quiet patter, his apparent ductility and 
yet his certain ability to have his own way. To this sketch 
Miss Draper brings an observation beautifully incisive. She 
drones as he drones, and jerks as he jerks, but with a com- 
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edy that never verges for a second on caricature. ‘There 
he is, painlessly netted, as if some one had captured him 
who had learned how to capture priceless butterflies. 

Miss Draper’s humor is sufficiently broad in A Class 
in Greek Poise and A Board of Managers Meeting. In 
these two sketches the material is rich. The French Dress- 
maker seemed to me thin: beyond the fact that Madame 
purred on the wealthy Americans and scratched at her 
employees, I found no very complex perception, nothing at 
any rate nearly so good as the laborious obedience of the 
Greek slaves and the high style of the priestess of culturine. 
But the deftness of A Board of Managers’ Meeting is in- 
comparable, both in capturing these especially priceless but- 
terflies and then sticking the pin in them. The New York 
high-life intonation, so clamorous as to its good breeding, 
is reproduced by Miss Draper with perfect art from the 
original New York reproduction. And not only is the in- 
tonation achieved but that actual sense of chatterbox and 
scatterbrain which so many formidable women manage to 
dispense. There she is, the pearl of this oyster that is 
America, our jewel and our disease. 

The incident from County Kerry made me admire Miss 
Draper’s closeness of observation more than any other sub- 
ject in her program. Her accent, indeed, was not exactly 
the peculiar lilting Kerry accent, and her Kerry woman 
did not happen to have the color in her feeling that one 
so often experiences, but outside this the incident was mar- 
velously recaptured. The cottage, the rain, the glass of 
milk, the invading pig, the polite and at the same time un- 
imaginative curiosity, and then the story of the boy killed 
at Gallipoli. In all this there was nothing dimmed or 
dulled. It was a bit of life lifted with such scrupulous 
care into the region of art that one could only listen in 
breathless appreciation, and lament that such art should 
pass, like ourselves, when our accents die. 

In the Railway Station sketch I felt, however, that Miss 
Draper had not preserved quite the fidelity that the tailor 
sketch, for example, exhibited. This is the limitation to 
which I referred. The great American or Anglo-Ameri- 
can taint of sentimentality seems to me to have infected 
spots of Miss Draper’s art. Is this waitress in the rail- 
way station of the western plains at all unlike a Pollyanna 
waitress? No—and that is its untruth. When it comes 
to the wreck she is ideal. Good. But she is also ideal 
when she binds up the brakeman’s finger. She is also ideal 
when she sends out hot coffee and “hams” to the crew 
with the snow-plow. And she is also unbelievably and 
maudlinly ideal when she turns over her quarter tip to the 
Babies’ Fresh Air Fund, or whatever it is. It is too much. 
Her heart doesn’t beat for us, it drips. It drips steadily, 
like the leak in the faucet of the kitchen sink, and it makes 
me want some plumber to come in and tighten up the screws 
on this terrible dripping American heart. If the girl had 
only kept that quarter for herself, I’d have felt she was 
human. And she would have kept the quarter, in any rail- 
way station I was ever in. Besides, I do not like to see 
this tribe of waitresses idealized. Why do they put so 
much lye in the railway station coffee? 

But Miss Draper’s public wants the Human Appeal, and 
the Human Appeal is here. I do not, however, believe it 
is natural to her. Her heart is shown not in this crude 
subject-matter of current magazine fiction but in her preci- 
ous intuition of persons. That intuition is not naturally 
mawkish or insipid. It is not sentimentally or melodramatic- 
cally blurred and bluffing. It is keen, warm and clear. 

F. H. 
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Freedom of Speech 


Freedom of Speech, by Zechariah Chafee, Jr. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

HERE have been many attempts to set up a sure for- 

mula, by which the limit of permissible suppression of 
speech or writing can be easily defined. Blackstone drew 
a sharp line between prevention and punishment. No prev- 
ious restraint, he said, could be placed upon publication, 
but after publication, punishment could be freely imposed. 
But Blackstone was a notorious royalist, and his views, 
though at one time they found favor with the Supreme 
Court of the United States, do not figure prominently to- 
day. Applied to the first amendment, they would lead to 
the absurd conclusion that Congress could not through a 
censor prevent in advance the publication of military secrets, 
but could impose the death penalty as a consequence of 
political agitation. 

More recently, to leap to the extreme left, some literal 
minded persons have thought that when the Constitution 
says “Congress shall make no law, * * * * abridging the 
freedom of speech or of the press,” it confers a constitutional 
right to commit all manner of crime, as long as the instru- 
ment employed is the spoken or written word. Upon this 
simple theory Congress could not punish a man who pub- 
lished the dates of sailing of troop ships during a submarine 
campaign, or who orally or in writing solicited another to 
assassinate the President. 

To the liberal, there is a certain attraction in these 
mechanical formulas, which leave nothing to the discretion 
of legislature or court. We would like to feel that con- 
stitutional principles which we cherish as dearly as we do 
the guarantees of the first amendment could be put outside 
the realm of debate and opinion. We would welcome a 
formula certain to give us warning whenever we approached 
the limit of permissible speech or writing, and not before, 
just as an engineering formula gives warning to a bridge 
builder at what point the strain of traffic becomes danger- 
ously great. Professor Chafee shows us that no such for- 
mula can be found. The amount and kind of free speech 
which society can profitably allow, depends upon factors 
too numerous and too complex to be quantitatively meas- 
ured. They must be appraised by an exercise of judgment, 
in which less articulate considerations derived from tradi- 
tion, ideals, and experience play a larger part than calcula- 
tion. 

Perhaps this is an insecure foundation upon which to rest 
our civic liberties. One cannot follow Professor Chafee’s 
amazing account of our wartime prosecutions and deporta- 
tions and legislative expulsions without realizing how pre- 
carious is the hold which this supposedly fundamental na- 
tional ideal has secured in our courts and legislatures. We 
had always supposed that the law enunciated by a famous 
Chancellor, when he tried to induce a British jury to con- 
vict Leigh Hunt of sedition for denouncing flogging in the 
army, had no place in the free atmosphere of American 
life. But what of the eighteen months’ sentence inflicted by 
a federal court upon three socialists for distributing leaflets, 
in the autumn of 1919, denouncing the ill-treatment of 
political prisoners, and calling an amnesty meeting? We 
have always repudiated the detestable British law of sedi- 
tion, which punished “the intentional publication, without 
lawful excuse or justification, of written blame of any pub- 
lic men, or of the law, or of any institution established by 
law.” But what of the Espionage law of 1918, which pun- 
ished with up to twenty years’ imprisonment anyone who 
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published “any language intended to bring the form of gov- 
ernment of the United States, or the Constitution of the 
United States * * * into contempt, scorn, contumely and 
disrepute.” Many a vehement but otherwise law-abiding 
critic of the eighteenth amendment would be in jail if the 
law had been impartially enforced! 

Such, critics will say, is the inevitable result if we permit 
any exception to the sweeping command, “Congress shal! 
make no law * * * abridging the freedom of speech, or of 
the press.” But it is not the inevitable result. Professor 
Chafee is a powerful and convincing advocate of a different 
method of approach to the problem. With a wealth of ar- 
gument and illustration, he develops a principle which, if 
fairly applied by courts and legislatures, will give full scope 
to the free expression of opinion, without endangering the 
security of life and property. The principle may be stated 
thus: Speech or writing can be restrained by the govern- 
ment when it directly incites or provokes crime, or when 
it comes dangerously near to accomplishing some object 
which the government is rightfully interested in preventing. 
It cannot be restrained merely because the remote or indirect 
tendency may be to encourage crime or injure the public in- 
terest. Lincoln, in his First Inaugural, said: ‘Whenever 
they (the people) shall grow weary of the existing govern- 
ment, they can exercise their constitutional right of amend- 
ing it, or their revolutionary right to dismember or over- 
throw it.” Jefferson said: “I hold that a little rebellion 
now and then is a good thing, as necessary in the political 
world as storms in the physical.” The Communist Mani- 
festo of 1848 advocates “the forcible overthrow of all exist- 
ing social conditions.” Professor Chafee himself says,“There 
is not one among us who would not join a revolution 
if the reasons for it be made strong enough.” And the de- 
fendant in the Abrams case wrote: “Workers of the world! 
Awake! Rise! Put down your enemy and mine.” With 
the possible exception of Abrams—whose language may 
have been merely rhetorical—they were all counselling or 
defending a violation of law and a forcible overthrow of 
the government. But neither Lincoln, Jefferson, Chafee nor 
Abrams, nor the professor who circulates the Communist 
Manifesto in his class in economics, is directly counselling 
anyone to go forthwith and commit an illegal act. The ex- 
hortation is general or contingent. It is not the language 
of a man who says to another: “Go, tomorrow, and blow 
up the White House and the Capitol. Here is the money 
to buy dynamite.” It does not come dangerously near to 
the point where illegal conduct begins, 

The greater part of the wartime and post-war convic- 
tions which so deeply shock the liberal American tradition 
of free speech would have been avoided, if this distinction 
between direct incitement and indirect tendency had been 
clearly borne in mind. Debs would not have been con- 
victed for a speech generally opposing the war, and prais- 
ing Rose Pastor Stokes who had been convicted of oppos- 
ing the draft for a similar speech. (Her conviction was 
later reversed.) The Masses would not have been ex- 
cluded from the mails because of cartoons opposing the war 
and calling Emma Goldman and Alexander Berkman 
“friends of American freedom.”” Mere abusive and intem- 
perate language would have gone unpunished, except by the 
more effectual censure of public opinion. The son of for- 
mer Chief Justice Doe, of New Hampshire, would not have 
been convicted for writing, in a letter, that the President 
was wrong when he said Germany had promised to end 
the submarine warfare against neutrals, since the Sussex 
note contained no such promise. A film producer would not 
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have been sentenced for ten years, and forced into bank- 
ruptcy, for exhibiting The Spirit of ’76, a depiction of 
scenes from the American revolution which the Judge 
thought tended to make us slack in our loyalty to an ally. 
Blodgett would not have been sentenced to twenty years 
imprisonment for urging the defeat of a Congressman who 
yoted for conscription, and for circulating an argument 
against the constitutionality of the Draft act. On the other 
hand, all direct counsel of resistance to the draft or of 
forcible interference with the government’s war plans could 
have been, as it was, effectively punished. 

Professor Chafee’s rule is not a mathematical one. It 
turns on differences of degree. There will be, and were, 
border line cases upon which men could fairly disagree. But 
in a great majority of cases it would have served as a val- 
uable and wholesome guide. If this principle had been ob- 
served during and after the war, the country would have 
been saved from a series of episodes to which our descend- 
ants, if they revive and continue our American tradition of 


freedom, will look back with regret. 
G ¢C. xt. 


The World’s Illusion 


The World's Illusion, by Jacob Wassermann. Author- 
ized translation by Ludwig Lewisohn. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. 

HE World’s Illusion is essentially a Continental 

book. It could not be imagined as coming out of 
England or America. The violent heights and depths of 
living that are portrayed in the characters; .the complexity 
of the substance that makes up their lives; and the range 
and freedom of the book to use what the writer wills to 
include in it; the abandon; the unconcern about being 
possibly ridiculous; the intensity of the idleness, adoration, 
risk, debauchery, ecstasy and ruin; and the kind of spiritu- 
al romanticism in which the matter is so persistently seen 
by the creator; all these qualities are anything but Amer- 
ican. 

And you have only to remember the sum of these things 
to realize how simple for the most part our American life 
still is. America has hints of these things here and there 
and her newer writers venture now and then on hints of 
them. But compared to this world of Wassermann’s we 
are still a frontier, elemental world, not very sure of our- 
selves and seeing our lives very simply and uniformly. We 
have standards by which The World’s Illusion is violent 
and licensed and shocking; other standards by which it is 
formless and unrestrained; by other standards it is deca- 
dent; by others an immoral book, Slavic, socially destruc- 
tive; by others a ridiculous book without any sense of 
humor at all; just as we have Boston, New York, Texas, 
Chicago. But we have no standards by which this book 
is our own. Which is a very good reason, I think, for 
our reading it. 

The author of The World’s Illusion needs for his idea 
a multitude of characters. To make them carry out their 
parts he uses a sort of moving-picture method of cut-ins; 
they appear, go with their lives, are cut off suddenly, 
sometimes at the very top of an exciting incident, and other 
characters come on. The scene itself is shot about 
with the same suddenness. The scenes cut from 
Vienna to Paris, Spain, Russia, Italy, England and South 
America. 
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In the midst of all this profusion, the story itself winds 
in and out and turns more and more on the development 
of Christian Wahnschaffe, the son of a great German steel 
baron. He is a youth of incredible beauty and fascination, 
strangely quiet, far-off, self-contained. From the first his 
power over the people around him makes him a kind of 
cult with them. With Christian goes Eva Sorel, a dancer, 
whose body is described as a flame, inseparable from her 
soul and her dauntless mind. She meets her death at last 
at the hands of the Russian mob, in the golden palace 
that the Grand Duke has built her. Crammon, a man 
about town, Viennese Epicurean and philosopher, an econo- 
mist and exquisite in living, in pleasure, in social steering, 
is Christian’s mentor for the first half of the account; and 
Christian’s growth is measured by its distance from him. 
There is Karen, the prostitute, rotten with disease, whom 
Christian protects; Ivan Becker, the Russian leader; Ama- 
deus Voss, religious voluptuary, living on Christian; Neils 
Heinrich, the epileptic criminal; the great actor Lorm, 
slowly decaying; Letitia, who marries a green-skinned fa- 
natic from the Argentine; and counts and princes and 
countesses, the lion-tamer, English lords, and scores of 
other figures. 

But as the book progresses Christian becomes the centre 
of it. And the essential point to Christian is that he lives 
more and more with the necessity of getting down to the 
bottom of human nature. He believes that there is no 
justice among men that is true, nor any universal justice. 
No man is to judge another. Before Neils Heinrich, who 
has murdered the woman Christian loved, he kneels, and 
Heinrich kneels down before Christian and confesses his 
crime; his guilt is cast on Christian and he is free, but at 
the same time Christian is free; and Heinrich goes away 
to confess to the iaw and so release an innocent man al- 
ready accused. “One must kneel and gather up one’s 
soul,” Christian says to his mother. In the end he 
disappears from all who knew him, to become the 
saint, not of the underworld exactly, but of all 
human life. 

The World’s Illusion is about two-thirds as long as 
Jean Christophe and has been compared to it. But to 
compare this novel with Rolland’s or with Tolstoi’s, is to 
miss whatever point there may be to it. Jean Christophe 
and War and Peace are realistic books, deeply observant, 
steady, sophisticated, profoundly true in their details and 
in their knowledge, romantic perhaps because they are 
true. 

The World’s Illusion is essentially a visionary book. It 
is true only because it is romantic. It is a romance based 
on cosmopolitan information and reality. The resources of 
Freudian thought and experiment and suggestion are pro- 
foundly drawn upon, with profit and with enlargement 
of scope. The shaken and revealing states of mind that 
followed the upheaval of the war are made to contribute 
to the novel’s material and philosophy and prophetic in- 
sight. 

But all this detail of science, knowledge, wit, poetry 
and horror and worldly wisdom, are never quite actual; 
they are always seen through a mental lens; the whole 
thing is enlarged, gets a mystical halo about it; it is always 
gigantesque, as the French say of Balzac. By this type 
of mind much of the precise actuality set down is invented. 
In spite of its prose naturalism the main current in The 
World’s Illusion is poetic. It suggests a sort of half Slavic, 
Franciscan romance. 

StarK YOUNG. 

















The Sixteenth Century 


Thought and Expression in the Sixteenth Century, by 
Henry Osborn Taylor. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


HAT modern “multiplicity” which Henry Adams 

contrasts with the essential “unity” of the Middle 
Ages begins during the epoch usually known as the Re- 
naissance. Mr. Taylor has avoided the term in the title 
of his book, but he has not avoided the difficulties inherent 
in any attempt to survey the intellectual and artistic 
achievement of the sixteenth century. In order to cope with 
this increasing diversity he has had to depart widely from 
the plan of “The Mediaeval Mind” and proceed, not by 
means of a general survey, but by separate consideration 
of the varying aspects of “thought and expression” which 
shaped themselves under contrasting influences of national 
temperament in Italy, France, Germany and England, con- 
cluding with that one department of intellectual endeavor 
which transcends the boundaries of nationalities—Science. 
To his new task he has brought many of the same fine 
qualities that have given distinction to his former books: 
wide reading, independent judgment, catholicity of taste, 
ability to analyze discriminatingly the character of men, a 
sympathy with times and traditions other than our own, 
and especially the genuine historical spirit, that rare gift, 
which, while regarding all that went before the epoch under 
consideration as a past which entered into it, is able to 
treat that epoch as “a final and objective present” without 
concern for the stages in human progress that have since 
been attained. The loss in homeliness and picturesqueness 
incurred in thus rigidly excluding allusions to the forms of 
thought and expression in the twentieth century is more 
than counterbalanced by the verisimilitude of the resulting 
picture. We are “clothed upon” with the mentality of 
the sixteenth century; an atmosphere of the time envelops 
us. 
Mr. Taylor’s book is, as all studies in the history of the 
Renaissance must be, a commentary upon the allegory of 
Euphorion. “The Middle Ages,” he says in his Preface, 
“helped antiquity to shape the faculties and furnish the 
tastes of the sixteenth century”; his two volumes are a 
scholarly elaboration of this truism. In Italy the offspring 
of this union of the classical and mediaeval heritage took 
the form of humanism; in France of a certain character- 
istically Gallic clarification of form and ideas; in Germany 
of a “protest against whatever robbed the spirit of its due”; 


in England, in one phase, of an orderly compromise between 


opposing religious principles, in another, of a spirit of joy- 
ous adventure and inquiry. Thus, the culmination in Italy 
is reached in the self-expression of the painters; in France 
in the clear intelligence of Rabelais and in the clarifying 
scepticism of Montaigne; in Germany in Luther; in Eng- 
land in the Anglican via media and in the Elizabethan 
drama. The more sombre recesses of the Renaissance mind 
—persecutions, superstitions, credulity—concern Mr. Tay- 
lor very little. He is interested in manifestations of in- 
tellectual growth, in the new ideas budding forth from 
the thought of past centuries, in the new forms of expres- 
sion that come out of new personalities and new conditions. 
His interest, too, lies in following advancing endeavor and 
achievement, not in the means whereby established institu- 
tions are maintained and defended. Hence, in England, 
his emphasis shifts at a certain point from Anglicanism to 
Puritanism. Hence, the Counter-Reformation within the 
Roman Catholic Church does not enter into his story. 
There is a certain unsteadiness and disproportion in his 
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treatment. At times his wide outlook becomes overclouded 
by summaries of particular works that are of excessive 
length, so that, sometimes through many pages, his book 
assumes the aspect of a manual or “source-book” and not, 
as it was intended to be and for the most part is, a general 
survey. There is a more serious defect. “It goes without 
saying,” Mr. Taylor remarks (speaking of the Elizabethan 
age), “that the field before us is so enormous that we can 
do no more than select a line of illustrations, tapping them, 
as it were, of some of their significance.” Such eclecticism 
may be necessary but it carries with it the dangers of 
omission, of under-emphasis, and of false emphasis. It 
cannot be said, for example, that Mr. Taylor has “tapped” 
enough of the “significance” of the Italian painters. A 
picture of the German mind in the early sixteenth century 
with no mention of Albrecht Durer is surely incomplete. 
Valois and Medicean architecture are part of the French 
“expression” of the period. The great development in 
music, the surpassing “expression” achieved by the contra- 
puntalists, is ignored. 

Neither Spain nor the Low Countries come within the 
boundaries of Mr. Taylor’s survey. One must record also, 
though space is lacking for the citation of errors, that there 
are a large number of small mistakes, such as the misdating 
of documents and events. Particularly annoying is the 
way in which the writer refers to various individuals now 
by the Latin and now by the English or French form of 
their name. 

The author’s ultimate concern has been not so much with 
the new content of thought as with the expressional power 
and beauty that the age attained. Yet the sixteenth century 
has failed to arouse in Mr. Taylor the full measure of 
sympathy and understanding and enthusiasm that he ex- 
pended upon the Mind of the Middle Ages. ‘That such 
is the case is a criticism not of Mr. Taylor but of the 
period of the Renaissance. 

SamueEt C. Cuew. 


Bliss 


Bliss and Other Stories, by Katherine Mansfield. Neu 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


HERE is a tang of reality in these fragmentary, 

imagistic. sketches—the reality of a little girl on a 
furniture van riding through the dusk to a new home in 
the country, with all the vague and poignant stirrings of 
childhood quickened by the simple though unusual ex- 
perience; the reality of flickering passion under the sophisti- 
cated intellectual companionship of two artist friends; the 
reality of a superannuated contralto hunting in vain for a 
movie job. The range of personalities and situations is 
broad and for the most part revealing. By skilfully 
sensuous detail the author suggests the vital flame of life 
beneath a muffling commonplaceness. 

The Wind -Blows gives an authentic moment of grop- 
ing, baffled youth. Je Ne Parle Pas Francais sets forth 
with brutal flatness the frustrated love affair of an English 
girl deserted in Paris. Bliss presents an ecstacy of joy 
and pain in a young wife’s experience. The situation is 
hackneyed enough in bald fact, but through the author's 
imaginative treatment it “comes alive” with a hint of the 
inevitableness of the blossoming pear tree in the garden. 

A kind of airy, eager cynicism pervades most of the 
book and is sometimes a bit too naively insistent. Says the 
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owners of the Eleventh Edition. 
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young writer who prides himself on being a true Parisian: 
“I believe that people are like portmanteaux—packed 
with certain things, started going, thrown about, half- 
emptied suddenly, or squeezed fatter than ever, until final- 
‘i ly the Ultimate Porter swings them in the Ultimate Train 
f : and away they rattle... Not but what these portmanteaux 
can be fascinating. Oh, but very!” 
“s This seems to express Miss Mansfield’s outlook, arrest- 
ios ingly effective in the best sketches and only occasionally 
a}i4 forced and self-conscious. Amid much that is genuine are 
also mannerisms of style which mar quite as certainly as 
would over-meticulousness which the author is a little too 
obviously avoiding. Through abrupt changes in the point 
of view the light fragmentariness is at times incoherent. 
Yet the volume’s final impression is of fresh and vivid 
actuality. R. H. 
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7 Selected Current Books 
2 aa The Life of Whitelaw Reid, by Royal Cortissoz. Two 


volumes. Scribners. 
Biography of the former editor of the New 
York Tribune. Written in cooperation with 
his family and portraying him in his many and 
varied activities. 
The Poems of Corinne Roosevelt Robinson. Scribners. 
A collection, including previously published 
F volumes with new poems added. 
t' The New Stone Age in Northern Europe, by John M. 
Tyler. Scribners. 
The story of the New Stone Age, as based on 
recent acquisitions of knowledge. 
Some Aspects of the Inequality of Incomes in Modern 
Communities, by Hugh Dalton. Dutton. 
adh Criticizes the inequality of incomes and ana- 
lyzes the causes, with suggestions as to reform 
i in the interests of the community. 
Chief Contemporary Dramatists, second series, selected and 
edited by T. H. Dickinson. Houghton Mifflin. 
" A selection of eighteen plays, including Abra- 
Hes ham Lincoln, Milestones, The Easiest Way, 
OF Mixed Marriage, The Yellow Jacket, Our 
Betters, Gorki’s Lower Depths, etc. 

: The Family at Gilje, by Jonas Lie. Translated from the 
Norwegian by Samuel Coffin Eastman. American-Scan- 
dinavian Foundation. 

“A domestic story of the Forties.” 
Vocational Education, compiled by Emily Robinson, revised 
by by J. E. Johnson. H. W. Wilson. 
e A compilation with an exhaustive biblio- 
graphy. 
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Contributors 


H. N. Brattsrorp, the English journalist, is the author of 
The Broom of the War-God, A League of Nations 
and Across the Blockade. 


Epwarp G. Lowry was formerly Managing Editor of the 
New York Evening Post. He served in the diplo- 
matic and military service of the United States dur- 
ing the war. 

Swney Howarp is a graduate of the University of Cali- 

: fornia, where he was a student under Carleton H. 

R Parker. He served with the American Ambulance in 

i France and the Balkans a year before the United 

States entered the war. He afterwards held the rank 

ay of Captain in the U. S. Air Service, and was Flight 
Commander of the 2oth Aero Squadron. He brought 

down three German planes and was decorated with 

the Croix de Guerre and the D. S. C. 


GERALD MorGAn is a writer on the subject of public health. 
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Rost. H. Incersott & Bro. 
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A Documentary History of 
American Industrial 


Society 


Edited by John R. Commons, Ulrich B. Phillips, 

Eugene A. Gilmore, Helen L. Sumner, and John 

B. Andrews; with preface by Richard T. Ely and 
introduction by John B. Clark 


Prepared under the auspices of the American Bureau of 
Industrial Research, with the co-operation of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington 


With numerous portraits of men prominent in labor movements, 
facsimiles and other illustrations, 11 volumes, large 8vo, cloth, 
uncut, gilt tops. Handsomely printed in large type on hand-made 
deckle-edged paper, in a limited edition and direct from the type. 


Price for set, $50.00 net 





_ “This work is the result of years of systematic and scientific 
investigation of the economic and industrial problems of the 
United States.”—Proresson Ricnarp T. Evy. 


The ten volumes are a mine from which serviceable material 
must be quarried for any historical edifice devoted to a portrayal 
of our industrial constitution. —The Nation. 


Outranks all other publications upon American labor, both be- 
cause of the value of the documents to students of history, and 
because of the illuminating economic analyses by which the vol- 
umes as a whole and the several subdivisions are introduced. 

—Annals of American Academy of Political and Social Science. 


The Arthur H. Clark Company 


Publishers Cleveland, Ohio 
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ERE are fashions in books which 
come and go, but a really good 
book is good always. Oxford 

books are of the latter kind. 


A selection of those recently issued. 


RITES OF THE TWICE BORN 
By Mrs. Sincvair STEVENSON Net $10.50 
A remarkable book dealing with Brahman 
ritual which is permeated with innumerable 
superstitions and primitive usages, 
THE STORY OF MY LIFE 
By Cor. PHittrp Meapows Tayior $7.20 
The autobiography of a romantic and adven- 
turous character, of the greatest interest to 
students of Indian matters. 


THE WAYS OF LIFE 
By SterpHEN Warp Net $2.00 
A study in ethics dealing with the whole of 
life written in admirable English. An orig- 
inal work of the greatest interest. 
THE BOOK OF THE GREAT 
MUSICIANS 
By P. A. ScHOLEs Net $2.50 
A course in appreciation of younger readers 
chosen in such a way as to illustrate the whole 


course of development of music from the six- 
teenth to the twentieth century. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN 
EUROPEAN THOUGHT 
Edited by F. S. Marvin Net $3.00 
Twelve essays by noted scholars summarizing 


the work of the leading European thinkers in 
the last fifty years. 


THE AGAMEMNON OF AESCHYLUS 
By Gutpert Murray $1.25 
A translation into English rhyming verse of 


this powerful drama, uniform with his well 
known translations of Euripides. 


SAFEGUARDS OF LIBERTY 
By W. B. Swangy Net $2.25 


A masterly discussion of the three great chart- 
ers on which our liberty is founded. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL VIEW OF 
REFORM 
By Percy ByssHe SHELLEY Net $3.75 
This prose work, now first printed, reflects 


Shelley's ideas on the subject of Government. 
An opportune book, 


THE SOUNDS OF STANDARD 
ENGLISH 
By T. Nickuw $1.35 


A non-technical treatment of the problems of 
pronunciation. 


RES METRICA 
By W. R. Harvie $3.40 
A valuable introduction to the study of Greek 


and Roman versification for every student of 
poetic metre. 


VICTORIAN WORTHIES 
By G. H. Biore Net $3.75 


Sixteen biographies of noted characters of the 
Victorian period. 


SPANISH PROSE AND POETRY 
By Ipa FARNELL Net $3.25 
A splendid collection of translations, with a 
critical appreciation of each author. 
At all booksellers or from the publishers. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


American Branch 
35 WEST 32nd STREET, NEW YORK 
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What can the people ex- 
pect from Harding? 


SCOTT NEARING 


gives the answer in 
his stirring new book 
on world politics, 


THE 


American Empire 


Packed with information; 
live; readable; convincing. 
272 pages: Paper, 50 cents; 
three for $1.25; five for $2.00. 


Cloth, $1; three for $2.50; five 
for $4. All postpaid. 


RAND BOOK STORE 
7 E. 15th St., New York 








says “Yes” says “No” 
Sunday Eve., April 3, 1921, 8:30 
LEXINGTON THEATRE 
RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
7 EB. 15 St. 
Tickets: 50c, 75e, $1.00, a bad (no tax) 
On Sale at: Rand School, ; Lexington 
Theatre Box 


Store; Three Steps Down,,.19 W. 8 8t.; N. Y. 

Call, 112 Fourth Av.; Strunsky’s, 201 Second Av. ; 

Epstein’s Drug Store, 111 St.—Madison Av.; 
Stern’s Jewelry Store, 1337 Wilkins Av. 


Mail Orders Filled in Order of Receipt. 














A PROFESSION 


Offering Real Opportunities 
For socially minded men and women seeking 
practical ¢raining fer higher executive positions, 
may be found in 


Personnel 


Administration 


Class limited te 25 
iin o m 


conferences, vis- 
its to plants, field work, ete. Subjects include: 
Employment Methods, Health and Safety, Train- 
ing, Industrial Psychology and a Wages 





and Incentives, Service Activities, Rela- 
tions, Industrial Management, Soveapuest Sta- 
tistics, ete. 
Write for catalog today to the 
BUREAU OF 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
H. C. Metcalf, Director 


17 W.47thSt. Bryant5790 New York 

















THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 


COOPER UNION 
8 o'clock 
Friday, Mar. 25th: Everett Dean Martin, 
Nietzsche, “Our Optimism. The Pathos 
of the ‘Glad Philosophy.’ ” 
Tuesday, Mar. 29th: Doctor James H. 
Tufts: “Five Types of Justice.” 








LE MATIN, FIGARO 
Le Journal and other Paris dailies; Vie 
Parisienne, Sourire, all comic and illustrat- 
ed Paris weeklies. Over 20 different French 
Periodicals, Art, Music, Fashions, Science, 

ete., etc. Send for complete list. 
LA COMPAGNIE-CHAGNON 
497 Seventh Av. at 37th St., New York 














LIFE’S VAGARIES 


America’s Great Northwest 


Describing in Verse 


CANADIAN ROCKIES, ALASKA, Etc. 


Impressions 
(Southern Europe and Southern 
California) 


By Beatrice B. Bernheim 


At All Booksellers 


Do you want a travelling in- 
structor for the summer? 


Experienced conductor of travelling parties, 
at present a university instructor, is open 
for an engagement to accompany as a tra- 
velling tutor and companion one or two 
boys during the coming summer either in 
this country or abroad. Address Box 88, 
The New Republic, 421 West 21st Street, 
New York City. 











IN THE WESTCHESTER HILLS 

For rent, one hour from N. Y., second 
floor of private home, two bedrooms, bath- 
room, kitchen, living room and_ porch. 
Wooded hilltop, two acres, one mile rem 
village. Fresh Me Spgs milk and 
Address Box 37, New Republic, 421 West 
21st Street, New York. 





I specialize in the compilation of selective read- 
ing lists and bibliographies on any subject. Li- 
braries to meet the special needs and tastes of an 
individual or a group, selected, and if desired, 
purchased and forwarded. Personal attention given 
to the formation of book-collections for hotels, 
schools, clubs and homes. Special facilities for 
expert service. For terms apply to Librarian, New 
York City, Box 86, New Republic, 421 West 21st 
Street, New York City. 














bother about ex 
a- ) ae. cept choosing places 
ample. Address Box 95, New 421 West 


FOR SALE, 9% room house in beautiful local- 
ity in Catskill Mts., frequented by John Bur- 
roughs and other well-known people. Grounds 
used one summer by famous artist as his studio. 
Anout Sea howe Gown Mow Work One. Nominal 
price and easy terms. Write for particulars. Box 
70, The New Republic. 








WANTED—LITERARY RESEARCH WORK. In 
French, English and American periodicals and 





sonable. 
West 2ist Street, New York. 











INTELLIGENT PROOFREADING done 
at home by college trained woman. Terms 
moderate. Address Box 92, New Republic, 
421 W. 2ist Street, New York. 











Three Advantages 


now offered by 
SOUND BONDS 


1. Larger investment returns than 
can normally be secured from even 
the highest grade investment stocks. 
2. An opportunity for enhancement 
in value almost as great as from 
speculative securities. 

3. A degree of safety which prob- 
ably has never been equalled be- 
fore because of the large increase 
in asset values of industrial and 
railroad corporations. 


Write Dept. NR-20 for our list of bond 
investment suggestions which we recom- 
mend as off ering these unusual advantages 


L.L.Winkelman & Co. 


62 Broad Street, New York 
Telephone Broad 6470 
Branch Offices in Leading Cities 
Direct Wires to Various Markets 




















A YOUNG WOMAN, wained and experienced 
secretary, interested in social and economic ques- 
tions. wants a chance to help some one do socia!- 
ly constructive work. Position must be remun- 
erative as well 7. ow ye Best of references 

|_ Address Box 97, N. R., 421 w. 2ist St.. N. ¥. C 








Chas. Rann Edythe Wynn 
Kennedy *" Matthison 
Dramatic In tions 


WASHINGTON IRVING H. S. 
16th Street and Irving Place 


SUNDAY, APRIL 6th, 8.15 P. M. 
Tickets $1 and 50 cents 


UNITED LABOR ED. COMM. 
Tel. Stuyvesant 2037 4t Union Square 

















The issue of April 6th 
will be the 


Spring 
Literary Number 


of 
The New Republic 


T will be devoted almost ex- 
clusively to the world of 

, books and will include arti- 
cles on subjects of general in- 
terest to book lovers, reviews, a 
selected list of the most worth 
while books of the season, and 
will, in fact, constitute a di- 
rectory of current books. Even 
with the extra size of the jour- 
nal, the amount of editorial 
material to be used is so large 
that advertising space must nec- 
essarily be limited. To reserve 
space, publishers should com- 
municate immediately with the 


Advertising Dept. 
The New Republic 























Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 
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Lytton Strachey’ s 


“Queen Victoria’’ 


begins in The New Republic March 
3oth. Mr. Strachey, as all readers 
of Eminent Victorians know, belongs 
with Taine and Macaulay in that 
small class of historians who are also 
artists. In the vivid and beautiful 
pages of “Queen Victoria” one sees 
the Eighteenth Century of England 
with its cynicism, elegance and phil- 
osophy fade out into the dreary re- 
spectabiliy and moral timidity of the 
Nineteenth. And one sees it from 
the standpoint of one of the chief. 
actors, a forceful and unintelligent 
German woman who uncomprehend- 
ingly presides over wars and political 
changes and gives her name to an 
era whose great movements mean 
nothing to her. For anything as 
fine as the historic irony of this book 
one must go to Renan. 


In other words a New Republic 
sort of book. Following the serial 
publication a limited New Republic 
Edition of “Queen Victoria” will be 
issued, obtainable by New Republic 
readers and them only on the follow- 
ing basis: 
on a eae on ome a | ee 


The New Republic, 
421 West 21st Street, New York City. 


For the enclosed $6.50 send me The New Re- 
public for a year and, as soon as it is published, 
Strachey’s Queen Victoria (N. R. Edition). 


Address 


Current subscriptions may be extended. Foreign 
postage extra. 


ee ee et 





“A tour de force... to read the 
book is in itself a liberal cduoaten.” 
—J. Salwyn Schapire in 
The Nation. 


“There are no. words too great to 
use in praising these books . . . no 
words strong enough in urging every 
intelligent and ambitious man to buy 
and read them.” 

—Baltimore Evening Sun. 


“One of the indispensable books, 
one of the wise and heartening books 
which the care of enlightened men 
will not soon let die.” 

—Lee Wilson Dodd. 


“Extraordinary and stupendous 
literary achievement.” 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


“One of the great books of our 
generation.” —Chicago Post. 


“Momentous . . . unprecedented.” 
—Editor, N. Y. Evening Post. 


“The World needed this book bad- 
ly. ... Wells has given us all a 
. The building stands firm 
and sound and the master can be 
proud of his handiwork.” 

—Hendrich Wilem van Loon 
in The Dial. 


“Greatest achievement of its type 
since “The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire.” 

—San Francisco Bulletin. 


“One of the great literary feats of 
all time ...one of the World's 
Great Books.” 

—The Chautauqua News. 


“A literary event of world-wide 


importance.” —Boston Transcript. 
“The smashing literary event of 
the year.” 


—Dr. Frank Crane, N. Y. Globe. 


“Among the most exciting books 
ever written.” 

—Heywood Broun in 

New York Tribune. 


“The most talked-about book of 
the winter.’ —Boston Post. 


“Presents history with greater 
clearness and with greater interest 
than any other living writer.” 

—Edmond Pearson in 
The Weekly Review. 


“The sort of history that every 
educated man should have.” 
—Nature (London). 


“The ‘Olutline’ has succeeded com- 
pletely.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


“A clear, luminous and concen- 
trated epical storv.” 
—Spectator (London) 


“Fascinating and inenicine.” 
—Providence Journal. 


“A monument both of imaginative 
enterprise and industry.” 
—Philadelphia Sunday Press 


“Readable, provocative and dar- 
ing.” —Springfield Republican. 


“History from the standpoint of 
common sense.” 
—Chicago Eve. Post. 
“Great and interestine history.” 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
“The style is brilliant, rising at 
times to eloquence.” 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
“Anudacions, novel to a degree, 


bound to excite controversies.” 
—N. ¥. World. 


“Eminently readable.” 
—N. VY. Times 


“Never dull.” 
—Detroit Free Press 


“His conclusions stimulate thoncht.” 

~—Chicago Daily News 

“One is impressed as much with 

his _ intellectual ability and versatil- 

—St. Louis Globe Democrat. 

“Facts ordered up with ineompar- 

able skill . . . one is forced to as- 

evme the sagacity of genius in 
Wells’s case.” 

—James Harvey Robinson. 








Three Thousand 


Two-volume sets 


of the New Republic Edition of the 
Wells history have already been sold. 
The fourth printing is on the press. 
Each set was sold with a year’s sub- 
scription to The New Republic for 
$11.80 (or with a year’s and four short 
subscriptions for $13.50). The subscrip- 
tion if bought separately would have cost 
$5.00. The difference, $6.80, does not of 
course represent the cash value of the books. 
They could not be purchased for anything 
like this figure, even if they had a retail 
price. As you know, they have no retail 
price, for the edition was secured solely for 
subscription purposes. Each set heretofore 
sold has carried a certain overhead charge 
for promotion and publicity. A sufficient 
number .of sets have been disposed of to 
cover this item. 


Consequently, during March, 
the price has been reduced 
from $11.80 to 


$10.89 


The price will not remain at 
$10.80 unless the response to 
this notice justifies it. 


So if you have not secured your 
set, let this be your signal for action. 
The price will never be lower than 
$10.80. The likelihood is it will 


never be as low. 


fee oe ae ee ee —-SCISSORS —--—-— — — — one 


The New Republic, 
421 West 21st Street, New York City. 


I enclose $10.80 for a year of The New Re- 
public and the Wells History. 


Name .. 5 ketal ie ed ‘ 


Address 


(Make it $14.80 for 2 years of The New Re- 
public and the History.) Forcign and Canadian 
postage extra. 
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“RED” By W. Somerset=Maugham 

(Author of “The Moon and Sixpence’’) 

Red was a sailor who deserted from a man-of-war in Apia. 

The South Seas had got into his bones. And she—her skin was 
like a field of ripe corn on a summer day, all golden glow! 


THE WHITE JUDGE IN TATUILA 
By Alexander Stronach 
How would you like to be an American judge, as was Mr. 
Stronach, in American Samoa? To go grandly into the Council 
Chamber followed by your associate native judge with bare feet 
and huge epaulets, the procession winding up with the Island 
delinquents ? 
CLOSE-UPS OF A CANNIBAL CHIEF 
By Martin Johnson 
Cannibals! Yes, we have a few cannibals left. Martin 
Johnson, motion-picture explorer, proves cannibalism by re- 
markable pictures and relates his stirring adventures and cap- 
ture by a cannibal chief in Malekula. 


MICRONESIA UNDER THE MOON 
By Andrew Farrell 
Here is an article by a traveler among the Gilbert Islands. 
Under the Southern Cross, upon a moonswept beach, the simple 
primative history of these people is enacted by swaying bodies 
and soft voices. 


AN ART INSERT OF PAINTINGS By Paul Gauguin 


Gauguin, the French artist, has done more than almost any- 
one else to capture the flaming colors of the South Seas. Poems 
by Elizabeth J. Coatsworth accompany the reproductions. 


WILLARD STRAIGHT AND THE REVOLUTION 
IN PEKING By Louis Graves 
Willard Straight’s last days in China. 

CHARTING THE SOUTH SEAS 
An absorbing and comprehensive little history of the brilliant 

Islands of Polynesia and Melanesia. 

And many other features 











45s. SPECIAL OFFER 


Five Months for One Dollar 
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Say, as ASIA is on sale at all news-stands 
a, ert 4@ Cc at 35c per copy. This offer 
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The Queen of the Tiare Hotel 













(c) Martin Johnson 


Lovaina of the marvelous hands, ensconced on a 
great couch in the Tiare Hotel in Papeete, conducts 
the strangest salon of any capital in the world. Sea 
captains, traders, girls, tourists, beachcombers with 
momentary riches—all pay court! Through this 
salon flows all the scandal of the South Seas. Tales 
of shipwreck, flirtations, lucky deals in pearls! Once 
in Papeete you have but a fleeting interest in anything 
north of the equator. When you go to the South 
Seas (not if you go, mind you) you may live in 
Lovaina's hotel, just as the author of this tale did. 


FREDERICK O’BRIEN 
Author of ‘‘White Shadows in the South Seas’’ 
has turned more ships southwest to the Islands of the Pacific 
than any trade winds. O'Brien has the magic touch. As 
you read this tale of life in Papeete you are one with the 


free-and-easy company that spends its days on the veranda 
of the Tiare Hotel. Don't fail to read the 


SOUTH SEA NUMBER 


ASIA 


’ 
The American MAGAZINE on the Orient 
More than 60 illustrations—Art insert of 8 pages. 


ASIA is the most widely read and distinguished magazine 
devoted to the romance, customs and spirit of the Orient. 
It gives vivid interpretations of those Eastern countries to 
which you may go to-morrow, next year—or to which your 
heart may travel on ahead to-day. 


FILL A BOWL WITH RICE! 


11,000,000 Chinese will die before summer. unless America 
helps. Give of your abundance. Every dollar will help seve 


a life. $200,000,000 is needed for adequate relief. 


Send your contribution NOW to the 
CHINA FAMINE FUND, Care of ASIA, 
627 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


The money is forwarded to the American Committee for 


China Famine Fund, Thomas W. Lamont, Chairman. 














